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circumstances would the Liberal party again 

consent to support a Socialist Government in 
power has naturally been received with great satisfac- 
tion in Labour circles. The declaration was worded 
carefully, but not perhaps very discreetly. It was 
widely taken to mean both by Tories and by Labourists 
that in the event of no party having a majority in the 
next House of Commons, the Liberal party would prefer 
to co-operate rather with Mr. Baldwin than with Mr. 
MacDonald. Naturally, Sir Herbert did not mean that 
—if he had, he would very quickly be repudiated by 
Mr. Lloyd George and by the overwhelming majority 
of his party. As we write, his explanation has yet to 
be made, but what we suppose him to have meant was 
merely that Liberals would not agree to a repetition of 
the fiasco of 1924. In any case, it should be obvious 
to all unprejudiced observers of the trend of British 
politics that a Conservative-Liberal Coalition is quite 
unthinkable. Even if the Liberals were merely to toy 
with such a plan—which they do not seem in the least 
inclined to do at present—it is obvious that they would 
thereby commit almost instant suicide. The whole 
raison d’étre of their party would completely disappear. 
Liberals are anti-Conservative yesterday, to-day, to- 
morrow and all the time; they are not anti-Labour 
except in so far as Labour may be committed to extreme 
socialistic measures. The situation is crystal clear. 
It may not be very easy for party leaders to put it into 
plain words; but it is astonishing that experienced 
politicians either on the Tory or the Labour benches 
should so far misunderstand it as to envisage the likeli- 
hood or even the possibility of a Tory-Liberal alliance. 


S" HERBERT SAMUEL’S declaration that in no 


Although he is at present on the high seas, Lord 
Rothermere still finds opportunities of communicating 
with his Hungarian friends, and of issuing his wonderful 
pronunciamentos in the Budapest press. His latest 
ukase, which appeared in the Pesti Hirlap a few days 
ago, is of more than local interest, for it contains a 
prophecy about our own elections, and a statement of 
the intentions of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd 
George with regard to treaty revision in the event of a 
Conservative defeat. Lord Rothermere repeats his 
previous forecast of a Liberal-Labour victory. ‘‘ The 
foreign policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain,” he says, 


offers no guarantee for world peace, which is Britain’s first 
and noblest task. I am not anti-Conservative, but I consider 
the present leaders of the Conservative party unfit to conduct 
the affairs of Great Britain. In my opinion a MacDonald 


Government would do more for Great Britain than the present 
Government. 


But he also thinks it could do more for Hungary. 


I have direct information (he continues) that both Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George are of the same opinion as 
I am about the revision question. I have no doubt that when 
Mr. MacDonald comes into power, either in a coalition with 
Mr. Lloyd George or alone, he will do all he can, in the interests 
of the maintenance of peace, to include the revision of the 


Treaty of Trianon in the official programme of the British 
Government. 


We have no special knowledge of Mr. MacDonald’s 
views on treaty revision, but we should very much 
doubt whether, when they come to be examined, they 
will be found to be the same as Lord Rothermere’s. 
Doubtless, like most intelligent people, Mr. MacDonald 
recognises the injustices in all the Peace treaties, but to 
anyone who knows the inflammable atmosphere of 
Budapest, the use of his name in this manner, in order to 
raise false hopes among the Hungarians, will seem both 
unfair and highly improper. 
* * * 

Last week it appeared that King Alexander’s action 

in disbanding the Croat and Slovene political parties 
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might be interpreted as an indication of the Pan- 
Serbian policy of the dictatorship. Confidence, how- 
ever, was restored two days later by the King’s infinitely 
bolder step in dissolving all political parties in the 
country, including the famous Radical Party, which in 
Pashitch’s time had almost as great power as the King 
wields to-day. In Croatia, except by the politicians, 
the closing down of the Serbian parties and the con- 
fiscation of their archives have met with general approval. 
Sentiment in Serbia is more difficult to diagnose, but 
even in the Serbian villages the number of peasants who 
have lost faith in the politicians, and who have some 
inkling of the system of political graft and corruption 
which prevailed in Belgrade, is surprisingly large. 
Fortunately, the King seems to know what he wants 
and is showing considerable political foresight in his 
efforts to achieve his aims. On the day on which he 
dissolved the Serbian parties he made a statement in 
which he repeated his desire to return to a normal 
parliamentary government as soon as the work of re- 
organisation is finished. He was very bitter, how- 
ever, against the politicians, and his claim that the 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs “ have in reality only one 
heart and one mind ”’ does not sound a promising note, 
as far as the Croatian Home Rule. The King is 
hardly likely to grant Home Rule to Croatia, but if he 
can be relied upon to see fair play between Serbs and 
Croats, especially as regards the higher appointments in 
the Government, the army, the navy, and the diplo- 
matic services, he will go a long way towards alleviating 
some of the most burning Croat grievances. 


* * * 


The Spanish revolution, revolt, rebellion, or what you 
will, has been a flash in the pan. The mutiny of the 
artillery regiments at Ciudad Real was, according to 
some of the reports, to have heralded a general rising; 
but it seems that this expectation was based on vague 
beliefs rather than on any elaborate plans. The soldiers, 
no doubt, had some civilian support; Senior Sanchez 
Guerra, a former Conservative Prime Minister, was 
arrested at Valencia on Wednesday, and suspects are 
being rounded up in other places. There is, of course, 
disaffection up and down the country among the 
politically-minded groups opposed to the dictatorship. 
But these groups are not at the moment strong enough 
or united enough to be a serious danger to the regime, 
and some of them might well think twice, and many 
times, before throwing in their lot with a movement 
led by disgruntled colonels. In all the circumstances 
we are less surprised by the rapid collapse of the coup 
than by the temerity of its authors. Their grievances 
are well known: Primo de Rivera has laid a heavy hand 
on the artillery corps, altering their system of promotion 
and snubbing them in ways that they have found 
intolerable. But the bulk of the army is still behind 
him, and so long as he can rely on that—together with 
the general apathy of the Spanish people and the 
friendliness of the Church—he should be fairly safe. 
Whether he will now make any attempt to enhance 
his popularity, by remedying discontents, military or 
civilian, as well as by punishing mutiny, we do not 
know. But there is nothing in the record of his dull 
statesmanship to suggest that he will. 

* * - 


Clause 111 of the Local Government Bill, entitled 
‘** Power to remove difficulties,” created difficulties for 
Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday. This clause proposes 
to endow the Minister of Health with almost boundless 
authority to do anything he judges necessary to bring 
the provisions of the Act into operation. It was attacked 
vigorously from all sides of the House, by lawyers and 
laymen alike. One Conservative member protested 


that if it were passed as it stood, Parliament might as 
well be shut up, and others compared it with the “ dis. 
pensing power ” over which the last of the Stuarts came 
to grief. Mr. Chamberlain tried to dispose of this 
criticism by saying that it was academic, and that there 
were ample modern precedents for what was proposed, 
that it was for the general convenience that his Depart- 
ment should enjoy such powers, and that there was no 
reason to suppose they would be abused. But the 
weight both of argument and of feeling in the House 
was against him, and he had eventually to promise that 
the clause should be reconsidered and amended. This 
is a very salutary defeat for the executive and the 
bureaucracy. Everyone who has watched the course 
of legislation and of administration has marked the 
growing encroachment of the central authority in 
recent years, and many have taken proper alarm at it. 
It may seem “ convenient ” to Whitehall that Whitehall 
should have the largest rights of interfering with the 
discretion of local authorities. But it does not square 
with sound democratic government. 
* * * 

The fact that no money has yet been paid over by 
the Government to the Coalfields Distress Fund does 
not, perhaps, greatly matter; for there is no particular 
advantage in letting the Fund pile up a large balance 
in the bank. What does matter is that the present 
rate of expenditure out of the Fund seems still to fall 
far short of meeting even urgent needs. A great many 
distressed areas it has still not reached at all; and even 
where it is in operation, relief seems to be doled out 
often in a very niggardly fashion. Is this because the 
controllers of the Fund recognise that the flow of 
voluntary contributions is bound soon to slacken, 
and are trying to make the Fund last as long as possible 
by resisting claims up to the last possible moment? 
We make, of course, allowance for the difficulty of getting 
proper arrangements for distribution under way in 
the various districts; but is this the sole consideration 
by which the amount expended out of the Fund is being 
regulated? We can quite understand the Government's 
anxiety to make the Fund last over the General Election; 
for if it is exhausted sooner, evidently the Government 
itself will be called upon at once to take other measures. 
But the public has subscribed this money in order that 
the miners and their dependants may get proper help, 


and not in order to rescue the Government from a 
difficulty. } 


* * * 

The object of recent Conservative utterances on the 
subject of “‘ safeguarding ”’ is obviously to shed darkness 
rather than light; but the Cimmerian mysticism of 
Mr. Baldwin’s replies to questions on the subject this 
week passes the best he has previously achieved in 
this genre of evasion. ‘“* Safeguarding ” is, he suggests, 
a policy which free traders and protectionists alike can | 
support. He agrees with Mr. Churchill, and accepts his 
free trade view on behalf of the Government; but he ; 
also apparently accepts the view of another of his 
Ministers who openly describes “ safeguarding ” as the 
thin end of the protectionist wedge. These answers, of 
course, go well with previous ambiguities on the sub- 
ject. The statement that ‘“‘ No industry is to be pre- 
cluded from stating its point of view before a competent 
tribunal”? passes over the decisive question of the 
tribunal’s personnel, which is evidently at the Govert 
ment’s command. One can hardly blame Mr. Baldwin 
for being evasive, or for answering Labour questions 
about his evasiveness with a tu quoque ; for he is quite 
clearly in a very difficult position. But he can hardly 
hope to stay poised on so perilous a tight-rope 
through the coming months. Either he has, or he | 
has not, some idea of what industries, if any, he would 
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propose to “ safeguard”’ if his Government were re- 
turned to power. If he has none, he had better set to 
work to get an idea quickly. If he has one already, we 
hope he will be pressed more and more until he is com- 
pelled to tell the public what it is. 

* * * 

The British Engineers’ Association, in a long state- 
ment issued this week, has come definitely into the field 
in opposition to the Melchett-Turner proposal to form 
a joint National Industrial Council. In the view of 
the British Engineers’ Association, the scheme appears 
to be objectionable mainly because it recognises the 
right of the Trade Unions to discuss with employers 
not only such questions as wages and hours of labour, 
but also matters of economic policy. It is further ob- 
jected that the Trades Union Congress is not a fully 
representative body and that in industry as a whole 
there are more non-Unionists than members of Trade 
Unions. But this seems to be a secondary complaint; 
and the main ground for hostility to the scheme appears 
to be the recognition of the Trade Unions’ right to a 
place in the shaping of economic policy. This objection 
is clearly incapable of logical defence; for such matters 
as the “ rationalisation ’’ of industrial prices affect the 
workers very closely, and are inextricably bound up 
with labour conditions in a narrower sense; and, even 
apart from this, the attitude that Trade Unions have 
no right to discuss the welfare of industry surely belongs 
to a past industrial era. It is, however, probable that 
the feelings thus crudely expressed by the master 
engineers are still shared by a good many other 
employers, and are at the back of the strong opposition 
that the Melchett-Turner scheme is encountering. 
The British Engineers’ attitude is, of course, not 
decisive; for their organisation belongs to the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and will presumably fall in 
with any decision that may be made by the Federation 
as a whole. 

* * * 

The announcement that the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons is to act as Chairman of a Royal Com- 
mission which is to consider the urgent problem of 
labour conditions in India is very welcome. The 
famous ‘‘ Whitley Council ’’ scheme has not fulfilled in 
this country the hopes that were entertained of it just 
after the war. But that is not Mr. Whitley’s fault; 
and he is generally recognised as a man of broad human 
sympathies, with a genius for smoothing over personal 
differences. Such a man is clearly needed for the 
difficult task of studying Indian labour conditions and 
making practical proposals about them. The rise of 
industrialism in India has been very rapid, and has 
brought with it many evils both for the Indian factory 
operatives and for the more highly paid workers in 
other countries with whom his labour competes. It is 
undoubtedly to the interest of British workers and of 
British industry that Indian labour conditions should 
be improved as rapidly as possible; but this view does 
not appeal either to the native capitalist or always 
to the British investor who has invested his money in 
Indian plantation or factory enterprise. From the 
national standpoint, however, it is clearly desirable 
that this opposition should be overcome; and a code 
of Indian factory reform will be a very necessary com- 
plement to any proposals for political reorganisation 
that may emerge from the Simon Commission. Self- 
government, unless it is carefully planned, may make 
factory reform, for a time at least, harder than ever. 

* * * 

_ The Lancashire cotton trade appears to be drifting 

into a dangerous deadlock over the “ oiling and cleaning”’ 

issue. The employers, desirous of extending the effec- 


tive length of the working day, have given notice to end 
the present “ oiling and cleaning ’’ agreement, with the 
object of excluding time spent on these processes from 
the calculation of the forty-eight hour week. The Trade 
Unions having offered strong opposition to any change, 
the employers, especially in the more depressed areas, 
have been trying to go over the heads of the Unions, 
and get the operatives in particular mills to agree;to a 
change. The Unions have replied by warning all their 
members that no change must be accepted, or even 
discussed, except through the appropriate Trade Union 
machinery. The old agreement expires this week-end, 
and up to the present there is no sign of any new settle- 
ment being reached. Possibly the same thing will 
happen as occurred in Yorkshire a year or two ago, and 
the agreement will be allowed to lapse without any new 
one taking its place and without, for the present, any 
actual move by employers to enforce new conditions. 
This, however, will create a most unsatisfactory situa- 
tion; for it will leave the trade in a condition of entire 
uncertainty about the future, and will create an unfor- 
tunate atmosphere for the start of the new combinations 
in the spinning trade. These, incidentally, seem to be 
making none too good a beginning; for the rival amalga- 
mations promoted by the Cotton Yarn Association and 
the Mill Directors’ Association, are already at loggerheads, 
— are making competing appeals for the support of the 
rade. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Lemass, Mr. de 
Valera’s chief lieutenant, has been predicting that 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government will not survive the Budget. 
As a rule it is safe to discount Fianna Fail prophecies, 
but if, as is admitted, Mr. Blythe must reckon with a 
heavy deficit, an exceptionally difficult situation will 
arise in the Dail, where Ministers hold office at the will 
of a handful of Independents, some of whom are con- 
cerned only to play up to what they believe to be 
popular opinion in the hope of retaining their seats and 
their salaries. Though the country is economically in 
a sounder position than it was twelve months ago, the 
revenue returns are very disappointing, and the 
strenuous efforts which are being made to cut down 
expenditure in the various Departments will not serve 
to bridge the gap. The coinage crux has added to the 
perplexities of the Minister for Finance. Mr. Churchill, 
who has his own Budget problems, made difficulties 
about taking back at their face value the British coins 
circulating in the Free State, and though an arrangement 
on this basis has been concluded, there does not seem 
to be much prospect that Mr. Blythe will clear the 
£200,000 which he expected to derive from this source 
during the current year. If Fianna Fail does not play 
a strong Parliamentary game next session it will not be 
for lack of good cards. But the speech of Mr. Lemass 
suggests that the opposition is by no means eager to 
change seats with Ministerialists in the Dail. On the 
contrary, he has a lively fear that Mr. Cosgrave may 
take “‘ the coward’s way,” as he describes it, of throwing 
upon Fianna Fail responsibility for carrying on the 
business of the country. Ifnothing more than a question 
of political tactics were involved this would be the 
obvious course for Ministers. Under present conditions 
any attempt by Mr. de Valera to reduce exports while 
multiplying subsidies to industries that are unable to 
stand on their own feet, must result in an economic 
chaos that would wreck Fianna Fail as an organised 
party. Fortunately for the country the Government 
are not prepared to take this risk, though the odds are 
that their determination to hold on will damage their 
chances at the next election. 

B 
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MR. BALDWIN’S POLICY 
Ts speech which Mr. Baldwin made last week, at 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, was, to all intents and purposes, 

an election manifesto. Indeed, the Prime Minister 
went out of his way to make it clear that this was how he 
intended his speech to be received; and the comments which 
have since appeared show that he has been taken at his 
word. Apart from those “ stunt” questions which always 
come to the front during the actual progress of an election, 
we have now a reasonably clear picture, not only of the 
issues on which the Conservative Party proposes to fight the 
coming contest, but also of the relative stress that is to be 
given to each in the campaign. 

It is to be, evidently, an anti-Socialist election. Mr. 
Baldwin means, for the most part, to ignore the Liberals 
and their ** Yellow Book,” and to concentrate his fire on the 
party which alone threatens his return to power. The 
Liberals, he recognises, may gain seats, and may even hold 
a balance. But, however important they may turn out to be 
after the election is over, the election itself will be primarily 
a struggle between the Labour and Conservative Parties; 
and Mr. Baldwin means to attack his principal opponent 
chiefly on the ground of Socialism. Socialism, apparently, 
is still regarded as a good electioneering issue, capable of 
frightening the voter into at least a bare vote for the party 
that promises to prevent it. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, if we may judge from his Newcastle 
speech, is not quite certain where he himself stands. He 
begins, when he is talking about Socialism, with a series of 
arguments that appear to be based on the primitive principle 
of laisser faire. Industry, he contends, is slowly recovering 
of itself. The Government can here and there do some- 
thing to aid its recovery; but in the main it is likely to do 
best by keeping out of the way. ‘* What we have to decide 
at the next election, is what Government is likely to help 
most, or, if you like to put it in another way, what Govern- 
ment is likely to hamper or hinder industry the least.’ 
This sentence, and the context, plainly imply that Mr. Bald- 
win’s view of the functions of government in relation to 
industry is mainly negative. And he goes on to emphasise 
his point by attacking the Labour Party, not so much for 
the specific ways in which it proposes to spend money in 
promoting industrial recovery, as for proposing to spend 
Government money on such a purpose at all. In all this 
part of‘his speech Mr. Baldwin is the traditional upholder 
of laisser faire and “‘ economy ” in public expenditure that 
a large section of his party following undoubtedly wishes him 
to be. 

When, however, he turns from attacking the Labour 
programme to outlining his own, his tone entirely changes. 
Labour and Liberals alike are denounced as adherents of 
“that moribund doctrine laisser faire,” because they are 
opposed to the extension of safeguarding, or even desire the 
repeal of duties already imposed. There follows an eloquent 
passage explaining, in terms with which most of Mr. 
Baldwin’s political opponents would cordially agree, why 
laisser faire is obsolete. ‘This generation to which we 
belong has to spend a great deal of its time remedying defects 
in our social and industrial system bequeathed to us by those 
who believed in practising laisser faire, and the two worst 
things that they left us were the slums and the tradition 
of low wages.”’ In an almost collectivist mood, Mr. Baldwin 
proceeds to discussion on the need for State action in re- 
moving abuses of this order, apparently quite unconscious— 
or at least believing that his audience would be unconscious— 
of any incongruity between the earlier and the later parts 
of his address. 

Why is it that the Prime Minister, while he is ready to 


ene 


denounce laisser faire as a moribund doctrine, to stress the 
need for State action in building up industry and trade 
through safeguarding, through the Empire Marketing Board, 
and in other ways, will have nothing to do with proposals 
for reviving industry by direct State action within the country 
and in application to the productive system itself? He js 
willing to stimulate this trade and, by implication, to 
repress that, by means of tariff manipulation ; but he 
shudders—or at least, provokes his audience’s shudders— 
at the thought of the State attempting to achieve the same 
result by any direct control of the flow of credit or capital, 
or by any measure having about it even the smallest flavour 
of nationalisation. Mr. Baldwin is presumably possessed 
of enough intelligence to see that no line of principle can be 
drawn between the forms of State intervention which he 
upholds and those which he opposes, and that the only 
lines are those of expediency and degree. But the Conserva- 
tive Party, however much it may repudiate laisser faire, 
must appear before the electorate as the defender of the 
rights of property and “ private enterprise”; and, accord- 
ingly, there are many forms of State action which it must 
rule out, not on grounds of expediency, but as unpopular 
with the vested interests on which its power depends. 

The result, however, of excluding these forms of State 
action is that the bottom falls out of Mr. Baldwin’s case. 
For the plain fact that emerges from his speech, though 
much art is used to conceal it, is that the Conservative Party 
has no plan at all for dealing with unemployment. It has 
safeguarding, no doubt; but not even Mr. Baldwin has the 
hardihood to put that forward as a cure for unemployment: 
It has de-rating; and of this the most has to be made. But 
it is impossible not to reveal that de-rating is primarily 
a measure of local government reform, and only in a quite 
secondary sense designed to help industry, and even so, to 
help not the depressed trades in particular, but industry in a 
very broad and general sense, and at the cost of the national 
taxpayer and the remaining ratepayers. These measures, 
even with the addition of industrial transference and an 
additional dose of Imperial Preference, which seems also to 
be foreshadowed, plainly do not add up to a policy for dealing 
with the unemployment problem. 

Mr. Baldwin is conscious of this; and his consciousness 
comes out in a shrill reiteration that our present troubles 
are the legacy of past strikes and industrial unrest. Again 
and again he comes back to the suggestion that our trade is 
depressed because there were big industrial disputes in 1926 
and the preceding years. There is not a shred of evidence 
for this view. The chief centres of trade depression in this 
country are coal and cotton, iron and steel and shipbuilding, 
with wool and building and transport also contributing 
largely to the number of the unemployed. The depression 
in shipbuilding has evidently nothing to do with strikes. 
It is a legacy of the excessive building of the war and post- 
war years. The depression in cotton is due, not to strikes, 
but to the growth of competing manufacturers abroad: 
Wool is largely in the same position, complicated by the 
increasing use of substitute fabrics. Building depression is 
due to the Government’s housing policy, and not to strikes. 
Only in coal and iron and steel is it even faintly plausible 
to argue that strikes have been a cause worth considering; 
and in both these cases the truth is, that there exists in all 
the producing countries a great excess of productive capacity, 
which has reacted on their prosperity not only here, but 
also abroad. It is sheer nonsense to contend that the coal 
trade would not be depressed if the miners had quietly 
accepted lower wages in 1925 or 1926; for the depression 
already existed, and was the cause of the owners making the 
demand that they should. Coal and iron and steel would 
have been to-day neither more nor less depressed than they 
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are, to any appreciable extent, if the industrial troubles of 
1926 had never occurred at all. 

Mr. Baldwin must, however, put down the trouble to this 
cause; for, if he could not find a scapegoat, he would be 
clearly called upon to devise a remedy. As long as he can 
attribute the slump to industrial unrest, he can put forward 
the view that trade and industry are gradually convalescing 
from this disease, and will get well of themselves as its effects 
wear off. He can, therefore, take credit for damping down 
strikes by hobbling the Trade Unions with the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927, and can evade all responsibility for the care of 
the patient, industry, on the ground that the disease has 
been cured already, and that it remains only for its after- 
effects to wear off. On this assumption, the Government 
needs no policy for dealing with unemployment beyond 
merely temporary measures for the relief of passing distress. 
Allis in process of coming right; and any further doctoring 
would only hinder recovery. 

That this is the Government’s last word on the unemploy- 
ment question seems to be evident from Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech. That it is based on a totally wrong diagnosis of 
the patient’s condition, seems no less plainly demonstrable. 
British industry is sick, not because there has been unrest— 
or what becomes of Mr. Baldwin’s denunciation of the malady 
of low wages ?—but because world market conditions have 
radically changed, and the British industrial system has 
not been modified so as to meet the change. Our industries 
need re-equipping, adapting, altering in their relative size, 
proportions and character of product, in order to fit in with 
the needs of the post-war market. And the doing of this 
demands just those measures which Mr. Baldwin excludes 
with the part of his policy that is directed against socialistic 
legislation. We agree with him that nationalisation is a 
word capable of many meanings, and that the problems of 
industry will not be solved by a phrase. In some senses 
of the term, we are as hostile to nationalisation as Mr. 
Baldwin himself, and our withers are unwrung by his recitals 
of failures of State enterprise here or there in other countries 
—on some of which we should accept, and on some reject, 
his verdict. But the fact that nationalisation is a term of 
many meanings is a reason not, as Mr. Baldwin seems to think, 
for rejecting it in all, but rather for attempting to sift the 
good from the bad. If industry will not be saved by a 
phrase, neither will it be saved by giving good and bad 
schemes alike a bad name, and hanging them all together. 

In conclusion, the great need of the day is a positive 
policy for dealing with unemployment by promoting indus- 
trial recovery as well as by providing immediate work. The 
party that has the best unemployment policy deserves to be 
the next Government. Mr. Baldwin’s party, as far as it 


can be judged by the Newcastle speech, has no such policy 
at all. 


MORE TINKERINGP 


Paris: January 28. 

INAL and definitive solutions of the reparations 
problem succeed each other at fairly regular inter- 

vals. We are now on the eve of the nth conference 

on this subject of Germany’s debt to the Allies; and, as 
usual, we are informed in advance that a true settlement will 
be effected. One has seen so many true settlements that 
one is sceptical. Personally I do not believe that there can 
ever be a satisfactory arrangement with Germany unless 
there is also a satisfactory arrangement between the Allies 
and the United States. Debts and reparations are insepar- 
able, and all the attempts to isolate reparations only serve 
to emphasise the importance of the Allied debts. Both 
France and Great Britain have flatly laid down that they 


intend to extract from Germany enough money to pay 
their own obligations towards America; and though the 
saddling of all the war debts on Germany is possible, even 
while reducing the present Dawes annuities, yet there is 
something offensive to our sense of justice in making Germany 
the sole debtor and the United States the sole creditor. 
With the usual lack of logic that has marked these financial 
discussions since the war, the authorities at the same time 
insist that the question of German indebtedness must be 
treated separately, and that the basis of German indebted- 
ness is Allied indebtedness. 

Although five months have gone by since it was resolved 
to submit the matter to a commission of experts, that com- 
mission of experts has not yet met. Doubtless it will do 
so in a week or two, and doubtless it will make a brave show. 
The man in the street probably supposes that the statesmen 
of the various countries concerned have already come to an 
agreement, that the work of the conference is cut-and-dried. 
Unfortunately, the man in the street is wrong. The states- 
men have been wrangling about perfectly trivial points, 
and have come to no conclusion. There is no plan. There 
is only a clash of interests. The most absurd and contra- 
dictory reports are already being printed in the newspapers. 
They are inspired by men who are interested in making their 
wishes come true. Thus, at one moment, we are told that 
there will be commercialisation on a large scale, and at the 
next moment we are told that commercialisation is chimeri- 
cal. We are told that the Allies are taking the number of 
German annuities for granted, and we are told that Germany 
would be crazy to accept this number of annuities. There is 
nothing more foolish than this preliminary propaganda. 
Everybody is indulging in it. Even Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
in giving such a glowing account of German prosperity, 
seems to forfeit the reputation of impartiality that he had 
gained ; and one sees behind his report the intention, probably 
unconscious, of preparing the way for the bankers to float 
a substantial loan in America. On the other hand, Dr. 
Schacht, of the Reichsbank, makes a somewhat gloomy 
report of Germany’s situation; and it is impossible to resist 
the suspicion that he is influenced by the national desire 
to represent German capacity at its lowest. The American 
Consul’s report is also of a doubtful character, but appears 
to be less influenced by political considerations than the 
others. 

Certain it is that there will be a tug-of-war between the 
Allies and Germany, and that afterwards the Allies will 
have a tug-of-war among themselves. We have seen these 
things before, and it is quite unnecessary to suppose that the 
conference will break up. These conferences, which are 
not allowed to face the facts, may or may not accomplish 
anything worth while, but they succeed in putting something 
upon paper. The United States will, of course, seize the 
opportunity once more of acting as the world’s mediator, 
and a compromise will almost certainly be reached. 

The Dawes Plan was incomplete. It fixed neither the 
number of annuities that Germany should pay, nor the total 
liability of Germany. It did not even, as is commonly 
supposed, fix the amount of the German annuities. We hear 
so much of two and a half milliard gold marks being the 
normal annuity of Germany that we have almost come to 
believe that this was the sum laid down by the Dawes Com- 
mittee. The truth is that the Committee not only failed to 
state the duration of the annuities, but also the importance 
of the annuities. A basic amount is mentioned, but it may 
be decreased or increased. It may be decreased if there are 
difficulties of transference. The fashion now is to declare 
that the difficulties of transference were exaggerated, and 
that Germany can pay two and a half milliards without 
injuring her currency. It is proposed to abolish the Com- 
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mittee of Transfers, which safeguarded Germany’s financial 
position; and Germany will, if she admits the abolition of 
this safeguard, press for a compensating reduction. But 
there is also—and this is usually forgotten—an index of 
prosperity, which may have the effect of raising Germany’s 
liabilities. That index comes into operation this year, and 
it may be used as a menace to induce Germany to fall in 
with whatever arrangements are thought desirable by the 
Allies. ‘‘ Do not overlook that index,” will say the Allies; 
“the more prosperous you become, the more you will have 
to pay. Your annuities, too, are elastic and, if we consent 
to define them, you must consent to our terms.” This is 
a powerful weapon held by Germany’s creditors. 

The number of years during which Germany must pay 
was not fixed, because nobody would have accepted in 1924 
any period that might have been proposed. In reality, 
Germany can go on paying for a thousand years at the present 
rates, and owe more at the end than at the beginning. For 
she is not even paying interest on the nominal sum demanded 
by M. Briand in 1921, namely, 132 milliard gold marks. 
But it is obviously impossible to ask Germany to pay for an 
indefinite period. The Versailles Treaty suggests that the 
debt should be paid in thirty years. That was in the minds 
of at least some of the members of the Dawes Committee. 
But now a new idea has been put forward. It is that the 
number of annuities is implied in the debts agreements of 
the Allies with America, i.e., sixty-two years. Why? 
What have the Allied agreements with America to do with 
Germany’s debt to the Allies? We are in the realm of the 
arbitrary ; and I shall be surprised if Germany meekly allows 
Allied needs to determine German responsibilities. 

Secondly, there is a great deal of talk about ‘“* mobilisation.” 
The French would like to see the German debt fixed at 
between thirty and forty milliard gold marks, and bonds for 
the whole amount put in the hands of the public. It is 
recalled that the Dawes report adumbrates such a mobilisa- 
tion. First it envisages the placing on the world’s money 
markets of sixteen milliards represented by German railroad 
and industrial bonds. Then it envisages the capitalisation 
of other elements of the annuities—the budgetary revenues 
and the transport taxes. From the beginning the Repara- 
tions Commission should have been in possession of the 
railroad and industrial securities ; and, later, other bonds were 
to be issued which would enable the Allies to realise the 
capital of their credits. It is almost needless to say that 
this is nonsensical. To fling such amounts on the public 
is quite impossible. The argument is that at present the 
debt is a political debt—that is to say, as between govern- 
ment and government; and that if a huge loan was taken up 
the German Government would have debts with private 
persons; and that while it is easy to repudiate a political 
debt it is hard to repudiate a commercial debt. But why 
should a commercial debt be deemed to be safer than a 
political debt? There are plenty of examples of defaulting 
countries. Indeed, it might be easier to mock the private 
holder ; and as for the damage to German credit, that depends 
very much on circumstances. 

In any case the bankers—particularly the American 
bankers—acknowledge that it would be the height of folly 
to try to float any great quantity of the bonds. They will 
be willing enough to make immediate profits, but they would 
—to use an American colloquialism—hesitate to sell the 
public such an enormous lemon. A spokesman for a con- 
sortium of American banks informs me that the maximum 
flotation that can be contemplated is a flotation of one 
milliard dollars. I think that is far too high an estimate. 
I should put it at not more than half a milliard. Moreover, 
the American banks will only take forty per cent. of such a 
loan. They speak of three hundred to four hundred million 


ee 


dollars for themselves; and they expect Europe to find the 


rest. The strangest suggestion is that France should take 
up as much as the United States. Apparently there has 
been lengthy conversation on this flotation, but with my 
knowledge of the French public I cannot believe that they 
will rush to buy German bonds. 

Once the money is raised, what will be done with it? 
It can be used for the reduction of the internal debt; and 
it can be used for the reduction of the external debt. Thus 
France might offer German bonds in exchange for French 
bonds. But this is, in my view, improbable. The alterna- 
tive is to employ the proceeds for the repayment of French 
(and English) debts to the United States. Applied to the 
later years of the Allied payments, a comparatively small 
amount would, by the operation of financial laws, obliterate 
many remote annuities. Germany, too, would free herself 
of the final annuities. Such is the speculation which would 
bring down both Allied and German annuities, and wipe out 
perhaps the last thirty years. 

All this is extremely nebulous. There are snags at every 
step. It may well be doubted whether mobilisation is 
feasible in present conditions. But it will be observed that 
in any case we cannot discuss reparations without discussing 
our own debts—that the Allied payments depend upon and 
determine the German payments. They determine and 
depend upon the amount of the German annuities. They 
determine and depend upon the number of the German 
annuities. They determine and depend upon the whole 
process of commercialisation. Why, then, not be frank about 
it? There cannot be any solution of one problem without a 
solution of the other problem. Unless we treat international 
indebtedness as a single problem, we shall make little or no 
advance. Unfortunately there is reluctance on both sides 
to see things as they are. The Commission of Experts, in 
view of American susceptibilities and Allied pusillanimity, 
will be tempted once more to shirk the issue. That is why 
I wrote some weeks ago that it would be better to reach a 
deadlock than to satisfy ourselves with more tinkering. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


FILLING THE OPEN SPACES 
OF AUSTRALIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA. | 


HE machinery is beautiful. There are State schemes 
and Commonwealth schemes and Imperial schemes, 
all ingeniously linked together ; there are the 
Oversea Settlement Department and the Empire Settlement 
Act and the £34,000,000 Agreement and the Development 
and Migration Commission, and Heaven knows what besides. 
There is a plentiful flow of cheap money, and an inexhaustible 
flow of cheap phrases. There are happy evening speeches 
and back-biting morning articles, and very many volumes 
of statistics. But what sulky, spiteful fellows these 
statistics are! ‘ Nothing,” they sneer, “is happening— 
nothing at all.” 

We must try to forgive the statistics. By nature they 
are serene, unassuming creatures; but they have grown 
sour and cantankerous through being constantly mishandled 
and misunderstood. The politicians and journalists have 
made them so wrong-headed and irritable that they are 
scarcely responsible for what they say. They are ready 
for any malicious exaggeration that will ruin a speech or 
a phrase or an idea. It is no longer safe to declaim about 


the Empty Spaces and Land Settlement and Decentralisa- 
tion and Development. If you point to the roads and 
railways which you have built, the statistics will insinuate 
that roads and railways are very convenient for bringing 
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countrymen into the cities. If you boast of your party’s 
services to pioneer settlers, they will ask you with a sneer 
whether you do not know the recent figures of urbanisation ? 
“When you deign to consult us, we fancy that you will 
discover that three persons have been establishing themselves 
in the city for every one whom your party has placed upon 
the land.” It is not so much what the statistics say as 
their manner of saying it that is so odious. The politician 
cannot keep his temper. ‘ Very well,” he retorts, “ since 
you won’t be agreeable, I shall take no notice of you 
whatsoever.” 

Much of this unpleasantness might have been avoided if 
only the statistics had been treated with ordinary con- 
sideration and respect. They did not wish to be continually 
dragged forward and set in columns and peered at, but it 
was infuriating to be altogether ignored on the most im- 
portant issues. They knew, for example, that all discussion 
of immigration was useless, unless attention were paid to the 
following facts : 

1. The rate of increase of the Australian population has 
been higher than that of any country in the world, with 
the exception of New Zealand. Assuming that it is a good 
thing for new countries to increase their numbers rapidly, 
does not Australia compare very favourably with Canada? 
Whereas, between 1881 and 1921, Canada gained on the 
average 18 persons a year for every 1,000 of her population, 
Australia, within the same period, gained 22 a year for 
every 1,000 of hers. During these four decades the 
Australian population increased 141°56 per cent., the 
Canadian 103°21 per cent. 

2. The natural increase of population within a country 
limits the amount of immigration which it can abscrb. The 
natural increase of Australia and New Zealand, owing to 
the low death rate, is the highest in the world. Over a 
period of 54 years, starting from 1860, 76 per cent. of the 
growth of Australia’s population was due to natural increase, 
and 24 per cent. was due to immigration. The rate of 
natural increase is now falling, but not to any marked 
extent. 

8. There have been in the past and there will be in the 
future fluctuations in the figures of net immigration. For 
example, during the three decades between 1860 and 1890 
the average annual growth of the population by immigration 
was 1} per cent. In the two following decades, however, 
the country absorbed on the yearly average only one immi- 
grant for every 1,000 of its population. Towards the close 
of the period the inflow was again becoming accelerated. 
This pre-war acceleration may be illustrated from the 
figures of assisted immigration: in 1904 the Australian 
Governments assisted 872 settlers; in 1909 they assisted 
9,820; in 1912 they assisted 46,712. 

If the statistics are allowed to say this much, they will 
be content to retire and to leave the rest to the intelligent 
observer. Of course, they have much more that is worth 
saying, and quite naturally they are pleased when they are 
allowed to tender evidence about other things, and when 
the evidence is sifted and the conclusions are nicely printed 
ina book.* But they know that they have done good work 
if they have made people realise the three truths already 
referred to. These truths make it plain that the usual 
discussions about immigration in the parliaments and the 
press are quite futile, because they persistently ignore what 
Should be the starting point of every discussion—the 


absorptive capacity of the country to which immigrants 
Wish to go. 





* The Peopling of Australia. Edited by P. D. Phillips and 


. L. Wood, for The Institute of Pacific Relations. Melbourne. 
28, 


The absorptive capacity of Australia depends upon the 
prosperity of Australia, as will be readily seen if the fluctua- 
tions in the immigration rate are correlated with seasonal 
and business fluctuations. To a minor extent it depends 
upon the prosperity of the United Kingdom, for it is 
generally true that men emigrate, as they revolt, not in 
despair but in hope. Thus it becomes clear that the 
problem of migration cannot be isolated from the general 
economic problems of the two countries, those of Australia 
naturally taking the first place. Wakefield realised this truth 
a hundred years ago, and laid it down that the absorptive 
capacity of a colony depended upon maintaining within it 
a just equilibrium between land, capital, and labour. Our 
catch-cry of men, money, and markets represents the Wake- 
field idea brought up to date. The idea is sound enough 
as far as it goes; it is, indeed, surprisingly easy to enunciate 
correct ideas. Difficulties arise (as the Wakefield school 
discovered a century ago and we are discovering now) when 
the time comes to work out the implications of these ideas, 
and express them in practical economics and politics. 

Our practical methods may be most easily illustrated by 
the £34,000,000 Agreement. The British Government makes 
available to the Commonwealth cheap money; the Common- 
wealth makes cheap money available to the States. The 
States submit schemes by which population may be absorbed, 
and the Commonwealth (advised by the Development and 
Migration Commission) decides whether it is worth while 
investing money in them. The schemes may aim either 
at the direct settlement of families upon farms, or at the 
construction of public works expected to add to the “ carrying 
capacity ” of the country. The Agreement does not leave 
these things to chance. States accepting the cheap money 
accept at the same time definite obligations to establish 
the farmers (one family for every £1,500 advanced for land 
settlement) and absorb the immigrants (one for every £75 
advanced for general development). 

These £34 millions are made available for ten years, but 
it should be remembered that every year the Australian 
States have been spending about the same amount of money, 
borrowed at ordinary rates. There certainly has been plenty 
of development. But what of the migration? Surely, if 
our theory and practice were sound, migration should have 
been booming. Since 1921 we have, in fact, absorbed 
54 immigrants per annum for every 1,000 of our population, 
which is almost exactly the average figure for the last 
60 years. But since 1921 our natural increase has been 
about } per cent. below the average of the previous 60 years. 
Net immigration should at least have made good this 
deficiency. Not only has it failed to do so, but the prospect 
of its doing so in the near future becomes increasingly 
faint. Our unemployment figures, which in the last six 
years have been consistently higher than in the pre-war 
period, have now taken a sharp rise, and the rate of 
immigration has fallen steeply in sympathy. 

The beautiful machinery does not seem to have achieved 
anything very impressive. It may be- worth while to 
suggest some of the more obvious reasons for our disappoint- 
ment. Let us imagine what happens to £5 million borrowed 
in England to help us develop our vast open spaces. To 
begin with, approximately £1 million will be taken by 
Commonwealth Customs, and spent on the ordinary pleasures 
of government. The remaining £4 millions are expended on 
constructing works at our own special level of costs. To 
meet our liabilities on the whole sum, we must export some- 
thing that will sell in the world’s markets at competitive 
prices. The actual payment of interest is made by the 
government, which secures the necessary funds by taxing 
the community. But very many £5 millions have been 
borrowed, and interest must be paid on all of them. The 
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community, as taxation rises, finds it harder to make both 
ends meet, while the government, as the interest bill rises, 
begins to wonder whether it will ever make both ends meet. 
In some States deficits are becoming a normal occurrence. 
Meanwhile, what of the land that has been developed? 
The chances are that settlement on the land will absorb fewer 
people than the preparation of the land for settlement; in 
other words, our tendency is to absorb too much labour by 
loan expenditure and too little by production. 

The longer this process continues, the less pleasant will 
be its results. One does not, of course, expect the Develop- 
ment and Migration Commission never to do any developing. 
But who will convince it that less development will in the 
long-run make more immigration? The question is alto- 
gether one of degree, and the beginning of wisdom is to be 
found in the maxim of the Delphic oracle: Nothing Too 
Much. Our greatest economic difficulties have their root 
in the neglect of this maxim; we always do too much, and 
then try to set things right by doing a little more. If the 
farmer complains that he pays too much for his machinery, 
we will set things right by making the townsman pay too 
much for his butter. If some of our policies have dis- 
proportionately increased the attraction of the city, we will 
spend borrowed money in developing the charms of rurality. 
And so the merry game goes on. 

It must be repeated that the capacity of Australia to 
absorb population depends upon the prosperity of Australia, 
and the prosperity of Australia is now being threatened 
because we have not hearkened to the warning, Nothing 
Too Much. The remedies are very simple; but in a country 
accustomed to “‘ ample government ”’ they are very difficult 
to apply. Incredible as it may seem in England, we need 
a government of “ tranquillity ”—a government which will 
halt the upward and outward move of the tariff, slacken 
borrowing, and refrain from marketing and dumping schemes, 
After a time we might even be able to scrap some of our 
land-settlement and migration machinery, for we should 
find that land settlement and migration were very success- 
fully looking after themselves. Immigration flowed fastest 
in the old days, when governments confined themselves to 
a policy of assisting passages. 

Throughout the 130 years that have elapsed since the 
foundation of New South Wales, over a million assisted 
migrants have landed in Australia. Since our present 
population is now not much more than 6 millions, it would 
appear that a very considerable number of us are the sons 
or grandsons or great-grandsons of assisted migrants. And 
this raises a question which is not economic. The Develop- 
ment and Migration Commission assures us with complacency 
that intending settlers are subjected to “the most rigid 
system of examination.” Is the examination too rigid? 
Naturally, we have a right to protect ourselves; we expect 
a fair return from people on whom we spend money. In 
the early days, England transported very unpromising 
material to Australia; and it does no harm now to err 
slightly on the side of severity. Whether or not we are too 
severe cannot easily be decided in Australia. Certainly 
there is no need for us to pick our immigrants as if we were 
selecting shock troops. For we ourselves are to a great 
extent descended from assisted migrants chosen according 
to the old free-and-easy methods. And we are rather 
inclined to believe that we are God’s noblest creatures. 

W. K. H. 


HAT IN HAND! 


“J T was a silly way to put it,” said the poet, referring 
I to Signor Carli’s attack on tourists in the Impero ; 
“but he’s fundamentally right. How could any 
self-respecting Italian be content to see his country treated 


as a museum? The Fascisti at least believe their country’s 
alive, and they have made Europe believe it.” “I agree,” 
said a second poet; ‘ Mussolini’s a great man. I don’t like 
the Italians, but I think he’s just the man for them. There's 
a lot of rot talked about the Italians not being free under 
him. Anybody who stays out of politics is as free jp 
Italy as in England, and who but a fool would have any- 
thing to do with politics?” “I don’t agree with that” 
said the first poet, who is also a politician; ‘ but I think 
Mussolini, with all his faults, has done Italy a lot of good, 
You remember, don’t you, when we looked on the Italians 
as a nation of organ-grinders? Nobody thinks of them as 
that to-day.” 

It was strange to hear two men who at the approach of 
closing-time never cease to rail at the tyranny of D.O.R.A, 
glorifying Mussolini in this fashion. It was stranger stil] 
to hear them acquiescing in the ridiculous fiction that, 
until the emergence of Mussolini, the Italians were g 
despised race and that, after his emergence, they were 
suddenly welcomed as equals into the brotherhood of 
nations. I never met anyone who looked on the Italians 
as a nation of organ-grinders. Browning certainly did not, 
and Ruskin did not, and to English writers in general Italy 
has long been a holy land. Jests about organ-grinding, 
macaroni and so forth are the sort of jests that all nations 
make about each other: they are comparable to the jokes 
Englishmen make about Scotsmen and their kilts and their 
haggis. No one, I think, has yet suggested that Scotland, 
in order to recover her self-respect, requires a MacMussolini 
who will make it impossible for an Englishman ever again 
to twit Scotsmen as being a nation of kilt-wearers and 
haggis-eaters. No nation depends for its self-respect on 
not being laughed at by foreigners. The Englishman of 
Continental caricature has never undermined the self-respect 
of Englishmen. 

As for Italy’s being regarded as a museum, would it show 
a deeper respect for Italian greatness if the visitor to 
Florence refused to enter the Pitti Gallery and if the visitor 
to Rome yawned at the prospect of spending an hour in 
the Forum? If an Italian visited England, Englishmen 
would not feel resentful if he overflowed with enthusiasm 
over the charm of Salisbury Cathedral close, and he could 
pay a visit to Canterbury without its being suggested that 
he was thereby insulting the living England of Mr. Baldwin. 
The truth is, of course, nobody would dream of suspecting 
a foreigner (unless he were a Bolshevik or belonged to the 
underworld) of having an undesirable motive for visiting 
England. If he likes ruins, let him. If he likes beefsteak 
and onions, let him. If he likes the Brighton piers, let him. 
He is free to regard England as a museum, or as a chop- 
house, or as a pleasure-palace, or even (if he does not keep 
saying it in public) to dislike it as a haunt of long-toothed 
people who say “‘ God-dam.” His opinions are his own, and 
Englishmen know that it is possible for a foreigner to hold 
what opinion of them he pleases without their country’s 
being a penny the worse. 

As for Italy, tourists have visited it for a hundred reasons. 
Some of them have been interested chiefly in ruins and in 
the achievements of the past, but these have been the 
minority. The ordinary man does not really like ruins. 
He goes to see them as a duty, but he would far rather be 
eating or playing golf. The ordinary Englishman visiting 
Italy is more interested in living Italian cooks than in dead 
Italian painters. He would rather see white oxen pulling 
a plough through a Tuscan vineyard than visit the Tomb 
of St. Peter. The sight of a mule-driver cracking his whip 
in the streets of Florence gives him more pleasure than & 
Virgin and Child of Fra Lippo Lippi. Clearly an intelligent 
man can take an interest both in the life he sees about him 
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and in the riches that past centuries have bequeathed to 
us, and clearly a man would be a fool not to taste both 
pleasures. But it was surely only an unimaginative visitor 
to pre-Mussolini Italy who saw in that country a glorious 
museum in a despicable contemporary setting. 

The simple truth is that most people who visited Italy 
liked the Italians. Only those who were bigoted against 
all the Latin peoples ever regarded them from the heights 
of contempt. There was no country in which life was 
more agreeable and pleasant to the stranger, and no people 
for whom it was easier to feel the delight of admiration, 
even if one were taking a casual stroll through the streets 
of Turin. The Fascist, however, if Signor Carli is to be 
taken as representing the Fascist spirit, is not content 
that you should like his country and his countryman. He 
scents a lurking patronage in your admiration. He is as 
suspicious as a servant of the Montagus or Capulets, and, 
when he sees a foreign visitor, seems to ask him excitedly : 
“Do you bite your thumb at me?” This is surely the 
attitude of a schoolboy who pushes an infant belonging to 
a rival school off the pavement. It is not evidence of 
self-respect but of childish folly. 

Signor Carli, it must be admitted, has slightly altered his 
attitude to tourists as a result of the protests of Italians who 
have reminded him that his country makes a profit of some 
£32,000,000 a year out of tourists. He now declares that 
tourists will be welcome in Italy, but adds that, in order to 
be so, they must add “ respect and esteem ” to their friend- 
ship. If they do, he declares, they will be “‘ welcome to 
come, hat in hand, to the land of the living.” But quite 
apart from reverence of the past, they must be inspired by 
“admiration for the conspicuous virtues of which the 
Italians of Signor Mussolini are giving proof—namely, 
order, work, discipline, patience, tenacity, coherence and 
will.” 

This adds a new complication to travelling. Are travellers 
in future, when showing their passports, to be compelled to 
take a New Testament in the right hand and to swear: 
“I believe in order, work, discipline, patience, tenacity, 
coherence and will”? I myself should find no difficulty in 
taking such an oath. I believe in all these virtues, and 
should be delighted at any opportunity of showing my 
respect for them. At the same time, I believe in lots of 
other things which I should think it was silly to keep talking 
about on all sorts of occasions. I should think it absurd 
if the London bus companies forbade a bus conductor to 
give me a ticket till I had assured him that I believed in 
faith, hope, and charity. I should be annoyed if a grocer 
refused to sell me a pot of marmalade till I had said: “I 
believe that parents ought not to be cruel to their children.” 
I do sincerely believe that parents ought not to be cruel 
to their children, but what has this to do with marmalade? 
And what has one’s admiration of work and patience and all 
the rest of it to do with a holiday visit to a foreign country ? 

The truth is, it is sheer egotism in a nation to worry 
about what foreign visitors think of it, provided they observe 
the common decencies of life during their stay. How many 
English visitors would go to France if the French Govern- 
ment insisted that everyone, on arriving at Calais or 
Boulogne, must literally take his hat off to France? How 
many foreign visitors would come to England if they were 
met at the boats with an order to take off their hats to the 
living land of Mr. Baldwin? And, if this sort of thing 

mes the custom among nations, it will undoubtedly 
spread to individual cities, towns, and villages. Manchester, 
jealous of Liverpool, will insist on our taking our hats off to 
Manchester as we step out of the train. The Mayor and 
Corporation of Bolton will be waiting at the station to 
compel us to take our hats off to Bolton. As you enter the 


village of Thursley you will be stopped by a policeman who 
will point out that your hat is on your head and that Thursley 
is closed to all visitors save those who approach it hat in 
hand. Possibly, this will increase the respect felt for 
Thursley throughout the Five Continents. Possibly it 
will not. Anyhow, the thing will become an_ infernal 
nuisance, and everybody will begin to pray for the appearance 
of a new Mussolini who will make it a law that nobody is 
henceforth to take off his hat to anybody. 

On the whole, it seems more advisable for the nations, 
cities, and villages of the earth to continue to receive visitors 
on the old basis. A tourist usually visits a foreign country 
for the simple, but pardonable, purpose of enjoying himself. 
He has comparatively little interest in politics—he has 
usually all the politics he wants at home—and the form of 
government under which foreigners choose to live neither 
disturbs his happiness nor excites his rapture. He does not 
travel in the spirit of a man taking part in a desperately 
critical General Election. If the wine and the weather are 
good he can be tolerably cheerful under either a dictatorship 
or a democracy. Signor Carli is really exciting himself 
needlessly. Not one in a thousand of its visitors has an 
opinion on Italian politics that is worth the breath that 
would be expended in uttering it, and, even if it were other- 
wise, the future of Italy does not depend on the good or 
bad opinion of foreigners but on the good or bad sense of the 
Italians themselves. Apart from that, the admiration of a 
man with his hat compulsorily in his hand is hardly worth 
the having. Sometimes, in these days in which hats are 
playing so large a part in politics, one begins to wish that 
hats had never been invented. Y. ¥. 


MEASLES 
[FROM A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


* HEREBY certify, to the best of my knowledge and 
I belief, that Algernon Smith has not been in contact 
with any infectious disease during the holidays 
now ending. (Signed) Augustus Smith.” Many parents, as 
they fulfilled this last formality for the return to school, 
must have wondered what comfort could be extracted from 
such a vague and tentative statement of improbability. 
After the Christmas holidays, with their round of parties, 
theatres, cinemas and circuses, the schoolmaster is most in 
need of some insurance against the epidemic eruption of 
one of the “ children’s complaints.” Trivial though some 
of these ailments may be, they can and do disorganise the 
carefully laid plans for the term’s work and play, and they 
expose the harassed housemaster to a flood of nervous 
parental correspondence. This certificate may give him 
some slight moral support with which to face the first two 
or three weeks of the Lent term—it can hardly do more. 
Measles is probably the most serious of all those dis- 
tempers usually dismissed as minor childish maladies. The 
infection runs a fairly rapid course, and, because the quaran- 
tine is but a fortnight, an attack used to be regarded as an 
event of no great importance. Many of the older generation 
have been heard to advise parents of young children to be 
grateful if “they could catch it young and get it over.” 
During recent years the general public and the authorities 
have realised that the most serious results of measles may be 
insidious and more or less remote from the actual attack. 
They are, therefore, all the more disastrous in their individual 
and social effects. We have realised also two other factors 
of great importance: the younger the child attacked, the 
more likely it is to succumb immediately to broncho- 
pneumonia, or to develop any of the disabling and chronic 
complications. It would be wise to ignore our grandparents’ 
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advice and to strive to postpone the infection as long as 
possible. Secondly, we have discovered that the child’s 
capacity to resist the infection and make a complete recovery 
is mainly a matter of social environment. 

It is quite true that in a comfortable middle-class home, 
with a sufficiency of light, room, good clothing and an 
adequate diet, the attack is often forgotten as soon as the 
quarantine is over, and the children are none the worse for 
their experience. But among the underfed and overcrowded 
children of the poor it is a very different story; when 
measles starts its ravages in the winter or early spring these 
children die in great numbers. If they recover, they are 
left with weak chests, and are a prey to attacks of bronchitis, 
which recur with increasing frequency. Education is 
interrupted, and the child cannot obtain regular and re- 
munerative employment in later years. Frequently the 
child does not live to enter the adult working life; it is 
carried off in adolescence by tuberculosis or some slight 
infection which the lungs and heart are too feeble to resist. 
Health visitors know how many of the labouring population, 
who are handicapped throughout life by ‘‘ weak chests,” 
or who succumb to pulmonary tuberculosis, trace the origin 
of their troubles to an attack of measles. In fact, this 
disease contends with whooping cough for first place as the 
prime cause of most chronic chest complaints. We have 
not yet reached the end of the mischief. When the whole 
family lives in one or, at most, two rooms, and has to sleep 
several in a bed, the bronchitic member slowly but surely 
infects the others. Helpless in its tenement, the whole 
family becomes a constant expense and menace to the 
community instead of the prosperous and useful unit it 
should be. The Metropolitan Asylums Board has recog- 
nised these social effects, as well as the immediate danger 
to the individual, and during the last few years has given 
priority to measles over scarlet-fever cases for admission to 
its wards. 

According to the Registrar-General’s Report for 1925, 
out of a total of 94,769 deaths amongst infants and children 
under 15 years of age, tuberculosis, in all its forms, accounted 
for 6,092, whereas 20,637 were due to bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. This immediate mortality gives no conception of 
the immense amount of disability and chronic invalidism 
caused by these diseases, especially during the winter months. 
Vital statistics may fail to strike the imagination of the 
general reader. We can all bear, with comparative equa- 
nimity, accounts of mass suffering which we do not see, 
but lack of imagination is no excuse for public authorities, 
medical officers of health and employers of labour. From 
selfish motives alone, it would be wise to remember that 
pulmonary epidemics, which may sweep through all classes 
of the community, may well originate amongst these un- 
fortunate slum children. It is not wise to wait for absolute 
destitution before we face the necessity for public relief. 
It may be literally true that no child or adult need starve 
in this country, but it is certainly equally true that a large 
proportion of the children in any city are reared on what is 
known to be an inadequate diet. The parents cannot buy 
sufficient quantities of the right sort of food. The provision 
of school meals by some public authorities has done some- 
thing to mitigate this defect, but the retrograde policy of 
the Board of Education, under the present Government, 
has prevented any extension or even the maintenance of 
these meals. Welfare centres have achieved some slight 
improvement in the environment of these children by 
teaching the parents some of the elementary rules of hygiene. 
Medical clinics may do something to alleviate the more 
distressing symptoms, but no amount of good advice or 
medicine can provide room or food where there is none. 

** This measles business ” is obviously a social and medical 
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problem of the first importance, which can only be dealt 
with properly as a question of public health. We are more 
urgently concerned with those chronic and crippling 
bronchitic troubles which follow the infection than With 
measles itself. The insidious nature of the mischief and the 
lack of any obvious connection with the initial infection 
have made it a difficult subject for popular propaganda, 
This chronic infection lacks the dramatic symptoms and 
startling results of tuberculosis, which have appealed to the 
public and made them accept the necessity for tuberculosis 
officers, sanatoria and the segregation of the afflicted, 
On the other hand, we have not to contend with the pre- 
judice and prudery which hampered the early efforts to 
control venereal disease. Disgraceful housing, inadequate 
wages, and unemployment are the media in which this 
chronic and progressive invalidism thrives. Large school 
classes in old-fashioned, badly lit and ill-ventilated school 
rooms, inadequate provision of country convalescence and 
special schools are contributory causes. While it would be 
Utopian to demand an immediate and complete change in 
the environment of the working class, it is criminal to stand 
aside and wait for ‘‘ inevitable and gradual ” social improve- 
ment. What are the social measures with which we can 
attack this evil, and what steps can the medical profession 
take to prevent and control epidemic bursts of measles? 

During the early stages of this chronic pulmonary catarrh 
complete arrest of the disease with little or no resulting 
disability can be obtained by adequate hygienic measures, 
The essentials are (a) complete removal from infected house- 
holds, (b) an adequate and well-balanced diet, and (c) fresh 
air. At present there exist certain commendable charitable 
societies which are able to send a few of these children to 
the country for inadequate holidays. Most of the children 
remain in their homes to infect their brothers and sisters, 
and, later on, their own children. For industrial reasons 
it is usually impossible that the whole family should remove 
to more spacious quarters in the country, though, when 
this can be managed, it achieves the minimum disturbance 
in the child’s life. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Society is able to provide 
a useful alternative. Children can be “boarded out” 
in the country with reliable families; thus they escape 
any suggestion of invalidism in their environment and can 
continue their education. Thirdly, these children can be 
sent to convalescent homes or camps in the country, which 
should be organised as schools rather than as hospitals, and 
will absorb children of all ages. There is an urgent need for 
many such homes, the capital expenditure for which would 
have to be provided out of public funds. The running 
expenses would not be heavy, and could be supplied by 
national insurance funds, which would stand to gain from 
saved expenditure for hospital accommodation, doctors’ 
fees and drugs. It must be emphasised that short periods 
in private houses or in such homes are almost useless. 
After six months the benefit is rapidly dissipated if the child 
returns to his infected and crowded home. We are willing 
to isolate, care for and train members of the tuberculous 
population for very long periods, and here we have a class 
of children, potentially healthy and useful citizens, who 
would amply repay intelligent public expenditure. 

In the cities there is no room for the rapid development 
of the open-air infant school—an educational experiment 
hitherto almost entirely dependent upon the enthusiasm of 
a few private individuals. The Rachel MacMillan open-alt 
infant school at Deptford is probably the most famous of 
these schools, and the details of its organisation, with an 
account of the astounding results achieved, have been given 
by Margaret MacMillan in The Nursery School. Waste 
ground was converted into a garden playground, and storm- 
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proof shelters serve as play and school rooms. Children 
are brought from the surrounding tenements, spend the 
whole day at the school, and are washed and bathed there. 
The educational success of these schools has been accepted 
py all observers, but their most striking achievement has 
been the amazing freedom of the children from disease. 
The most compelling enthusiasm has to wait upon private 
charity, which cannot provide schools of this type through- 
out our industrial areas. In common with other enlightened 
educational and hygienic programmes this movement has 
been hamstrung by the governmental conception of 
“Economy.” The open-air infants’ school was recognised 
in the Education Act of 1918, and local authorities were 
guaranteed a 50 per cent. grant in aid of establishing them. 
In spite of convincing figures, which showed that these 
schools actually incurred a less expenditure than the ordinary 
closed infants’ school, this grant was almost immediately 
withdrawn.* 

It rests with the social worker, the public health and the 
educational authorities to deal with the evil after-effects 
of measles. What help can the medical profession offer in 
the prevention and control of epidemics? Measles is usually 
regarded as one of those infectious diseases produced by a 
filterable virus, but no organism or virus has been isolated 
and accepted as the cause of the disease. While we lack 
precise knowledge of the infecting agent no scheme for 
immunising and thus protecting the population can be 
devised. We have, however, one useful weapon. It has 
been shown that the blood serum of persons convalescent 
from an attack of measles has powerful protective qualities 
if injected into another susceptible person. This serum is 
rich in those “‘ immune bodies ” against the unknown virus 
which are the substances manufactured by the victim for 
himself during an attack of the disease. It has been shown 
quite conclusively that if this serum is given to a susceptible 
person within seven days of exposure to infection complete 
protection results; that is to say, the person will not develop 
measles at all. Unfortunately, if this procedure is adopted, 
the protection is temporary and the person will be liable to 
an attack of measles if again exposed to infection a month 
orsolater. If, however, the serum is given to the susceptible 
person between the seventh and eleventh days after ex- 
posure to infection a very mild attack of modified measles 
will result, which will be free from dangerous or disabling 
complications. In this event the patient acquires permanent 
protection and is not later susceptible to the disease. If 
the serum is given at a later date its beneficial effect is less 
certain, but is usually evident. This protective measure is 
obviously of great importance. Should an outbreak of 
measles occur in a hospital, where the children are already 
ill, it is of vital importance that they should not contract 
the disease at all. Measles, as a complication of existing 
disease, is peculiarly dangerous and the mortality very high. 
In other circumstances it is preferable to give the later dose 
of serum, which ensures a mild infection, with no complica- 
tions and permanent immunity. A plentiful supply of 
serum from measles convalescents is the only necessity for 
extensive use of this protective measure. This supply is 
urgently needed by hospital and school authorities and by 
private practitioners, but it is not yet available in this 
country. In Paris, for some years, careful arrangements 
have been made by which this serum is collected from all 
measles convalescents before their discharge from hospital. 
The loss of the small amount of blood entailed does the 
patients no harm. The serum is carefully tested, to 
eliminate the possibility of transferring any other infection, 
and is then stored. It is available free of charge wherever 





* Medical readers may be referred to the excellent monograph, 
Chronic Pulmonary Catarrh, by Dr. Duncan Leys. Lewis. 1927. 7s. 6d. 


it may be needed. At present, private practitioners in this 
country are placed in the humiliating position of having to 
obtain small quantities of this serum as a favour from 
friends in Paris. No comparable organisation exists in 
this country; yet it is difficult to see what prevents those 
public authorities who deal with large numbers of measles 
cases every year from collecting and supplying a material of 
such proved prophylactic value. The profusion of volunteers, 
when blood transfusion to save life is contemplated, is 
evidence of public eagerness to assist when facts are in- 
telligibly explained. Measles patients and their relatives 
would not resent the sacrifice of a few ounces of blood if 
they understood its purpose. 

The havoc wrought by measles amongst the child popula- 
tion of our cities is immense. We may lack precise infor- 
mation as to the cause of the disease, but we are not 
defenceless. A little enthusiasm and some imagination 
might initiate social and medical measures of very great 
value, and the intelligent use of existing public funds would 
save a deal of money in the future. M. B. 


Correspondence 
SERB AND CROAT 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an editorial paragraph (January 26th) you rightly 
say that King Alexander’s dictatorship has suppressed, among 
others, the Croat Party of Raditch (since the latter’s death led 
by Mr. Matchek) and the Croat Party of Dr. Trumbitch. 

This last-mentioned individual is one of those partly responsible 
for the present Serbo-Croat impasse. Although an “ enemy ” 
subject from Croatia, then part of the Habsburg dominions, this 
Dr. Trumbitch was for two years before the Armistice using his 
oratorical gifts as one of the chief propagandists in Western 
Europe of the “* Jugoslav National Committee ”—a self-appointed 
committee which strenuously advocated the union of Croatia, 
Slovenia, Bosnia, etc., with a very dominant Serbia, and which 
had the support of many British intellectuals, such as Professor 
Seton-Watson, Mr. Wickham Steed, Mr. A. F. Whyte, M.P., and 
others associated with the now defunct weekly journal the New 
Europe. 

This propaganda, “od god do god” (Serbo-Croat for “ year 
in, year out”), had its effect; but to show how little root its 
pro-Serbism had in Croatia it is only necessary to refer to the 
figures of the first General Election held in the new unified 
** Jugoslavia ” in November, 1920, a full two years after the 
Armistice. Despite the repressive activities of the Belgrade 
Government, the Raditch Peasant Party, with republican lean- 
ings, obtained 230,000 votes and fifty seats, thus proving itself 
overwhelmingly the largest party in Croatia; whilst the Trum- 
bitch Party (“ Zayednitsa’’) polled only 25,000 votes all told, 
and obtained a mere four seats! The Raditch Party deputies, 
as a protest against the pan-Serbism of Belgrade, abstained from 
taking their seats in the Skupshtina; nor could their presence 
there have prevented M. Pashitch—an extremely adroit poli- 
tician—and his supporters from adopting the Jugoslav Consti- 
tution of June, 1921. At the next General Election (March, 
1923) the Raditch Party increased its poll and obtained 70 
seats, a position maintained at the elections of February, 1925. 
with 68 seats. In view of much that is being written at the 
present moment it is as well to recall that the Times corres 
spondent referred to the party as Croat Peasant Republicans, 
It is also worthy of recall that very shortly after the Armistice, 
on November 28rd, 1918, when the so-called ** Jugoslav National 
Council” met at Zagreb (i.e., Agram) and passed a resolution 
proclaiming the union of the Serb-Croat-Slovene territories 
under the Serb monarchy, there was already one dissenting voice, 
that of Stefan Raditch (see the New Europe of December 12th, 
1918). If he had been listened to then the present impasse 
might never have arisen. 

The other day in the Daily Telegraph (January 25th) one 
read King Alexander’s views on the present dictatorship as 
expounded by him to Reuter’s correspondent in Belgrade. 
Among other things King Alexander is stated to have said that 
““the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are really all one in heart and 
soul,” and, further, that ‘‘ there is no real difference in the national 
feeling, and that the separatist sentiments expressed by the 
politicians are not shared by their constituents.” If such views 
can still be held in face of all the facts I have recalled above 
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(including the voting details of four General Elections), it only 

goes to show that the Croats have nothing to gain from the 

present dictatorship.—Yours, etc., ** TOURNEBROCHE.”’ 
January 26th. 


THE FLOW OF CAPITAL 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—There is a sentence in your leading article on “‘ The Flow 
of Capital’? which must not pass without a challenge. Of 
investment trust companies you say, “* these trusts usually buy 
and sell constantly, and do not so much hold securities as seek to 
realise profits by dealing in them.” That is the opposite of the 
truth. The acknowledged test of whether a given financial 
company is an investment trust is the question of whether it 
takes its profits only out of dividend and interest earnings, 
putting any gain on realisation of its investments to reserve, in 
most cases by writing down the book value of its securities ; if so, 
it is an investment trust bona fide. But if a company takes profits 
from differences on buying and selling, it is never classed by the 
City as an investment trust but as a finance company. Many 
investment trusts have, in fact, built up considerable ‘‘ hidden 
reserves ’’ by capital operations, but that is never their primary 
function, and they do not constantly change their holdings. 

This, of course, in no way interferes with your argument con- 
cerning the destination of their investments. An investigation 
which I recently made into the annual statements of a very large 
number of investment trusts led me to the conclusion that almost 
exactly two-thirds of their capital is now invested overseas.— 
Yours, etc., H. V. Hopson. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 

January 26th. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of January 26th the writer of the article 
**The Flow of Capital” is clearly under some misapprehension 
as to the nature and function of an investment trust. 

Thrift and the care of money are such important matters in 
the economy of everyday life, and the investment trust plays 
so increasing a part in them, that it is extremely desirable for 
the public to understand exactly what an investment trust is. 
The law permits almost anything to call itself an investment 
trust, just as a single doubtful financier may call himself a 
co-operative society. 

Your contributor says: “*. .. the form of investment which 
appears most to appeal to the owner of free capital to-day is 
the finance company or investment trust” (my italics). He seems 
to assume that a finance company and an investment trust are 
one and the same thing. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
A finance company may at a given moment have the whole of 
its funds in one wild gamble; an investment trust must have its 
money spread over a very large number of sound securities, 
and not more than a small percentage in each. 

He goes on to say: “... trusts .. . do not so much hold 
securities as seek to realise profits by dealing in them, and it 
would therefore be difficult to give any account of their holdings.” 
This is also the reverse of the truth. Investment trusts buy 
securities, as far as 90 per cent. of their business is concerned, 
to hold for income; the realisation of profits by dealing in shares 
is a secondary consideration. 

And, again, nearly all English and Scottish, and an increasing 
number of American, trusts publish full and exact details of 
all their holdings; and your contributor can, from their lists, 
ascertain to a decimal point what percentage of their capital is 
invested abroad. 

I apologise for trespassing to this extent on your space. I 
do so in the hope that you will agree that it is important for 
investors to appreciate realities, and especially so for the small 
investor, dazed and dazzled as he is by the multitudinous tips 
of the financial columns of the popular press. I shall be glad 
to forward to any reader who will send me his name and address 
on a postcard a copy of a booklet which explains in greater detail 
the difference between the various kinds of trusts. 

Yours, etc., 

14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 4. Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 

January 28th. 


THE ROADS AND MOTOR TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Professor Jenks’s suggestion in your issue of January 26th 
that road-users should pay according to the road space they 
occupy is novel, but, none the less, if adopted, his scheme would 
be extremely welcome to motorists. 

Motorists pay £40,000,000 a year in taxation, and roads cost 


——— 


£56,000,000, which gives a proportion of five-sevenths, or 7} r 
cent. I suggest that this represents much more than the road 
(and footpath) space they use, after making due allowance for 
the extremely lengthy and slow-moving horse vehicles, mostly 
railway-owned, which congest the streets, for steam tractors and 
their trailers, for pedestrians and the island refuges they require 
for cyclists, tramears and their tracks, and for agricultural 
engines and cattle. 

On this basis 60 per cent. of the road costs would be a more 
than adequate contribution to collect from motorists. 

Yours, etc., 


3 Hare Court, E.C. 4. CHARLES Vivian, 


January 28th. 


TENNYSON AND LYTTON 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I take the first opportunity after the Christmas 
vacation of sending you the original lines in The New Timon 
which were omitted after the second edition of the poem? 

No tawdry grace shall womanise my pen. 

Even in love-song, man should write for men. 
Not mine, not mine, O Muse, forbid,—the boon 
Of borrow’d notes, the mockbird’s modest tune, 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth and outglittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime, 
To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme. 


* * *” 


Let schoolmiss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On “ darling little rooms so warm and light ” ; 
Chant “ I’m a-weary ” in infectious strain, 

And “ catch the blue fly singing i’ the pane ”; 
Though praised by critics, and adored by Blues, 
Though Peel with pudding plump the puling Muse, 
Though Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 
And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles ! 


One of the penalties for living in the shadow of a big library is 
that the reading-room is shut whenever one wants most to use it. 
I wrote my letter on a Sunday evening from a memory of notes 
taken nine years ago. Accordingly, I regret my mistaking of 
Sir James Knowles for the dramatist. Also, Tennyson dedicated 
not ‘* Becket,’ but ‘“* Harold,’ to Owen Meredith. 

The Library of the King’s Inns possesses a copy of the third 
edition of The New Timon (1846). No Dublin library has an 
earlier copy.—Yours, etc. Eoin O’Manony. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

January 27th. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN” 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have read with much interest your comments on two 
recent attempts to translate Virgil’s Aneid—that by Mr. Frank 
Richards and my own. Your reviewer noticed, very pertinently, 
that in dealing with the opening lines I did not use the 
familiar ‘‘ Arms and the Man,” which he thinks is the inevitable 
English for Arma virumque. One of my reasons for this departure 
from custom was that those well-known words appear nowadays 
to have become less exclusively the property of the poet, so 
that there is not the same need to adhere to them. Perhaps I 
can best express my meaning in an epigram, of uncertain origin, 
and in style far from Virgilian, entitled “ G. B. S. and P. Vergilius 
Maro.” 





Since G. B. S. from P. V. M. 
For title took that ancient gem, 
«* Arms and the Man,” how many quote it ! 
How few give thought to him who wrote it ! 
And now, ’twould seem, it savours less 
Of P. V. M. than G. B. S. 

Yours, etc., 


15 Sandgate Road, Brighton. Henry S. SALT. 


Miscellany 


MEN OF THE STONE AGE 


HE December sun, large, red, radiant, is sloping 
slowly to the West, to hide itself behind the Téte 
de Chien and the lower slopes of Mont Agel, while 

in front of us, to the cast, the Rochers Rouges drop red— 
almost crimson in the afternoon sunlight—and steep into a 
sapphire sea; and just above the hills, in a sky of light 
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turquoise blue, the moon, nearing the full, sails like a pale 
silver mist in the cloudless sky. 

Such is the setting in which we go to pay a visit to the 
men of the Old Stone Age, who still sleep where they lived 
and were buried on this sun-warmed coast 12,000 (or was it 
95,000?) years ago. It is practically certain that this 
attractive coast—well-named La Céte d’Azur—has been 
continuously inhabited by man for 30,000 years or probably 
a vast deal more. Nowhere that I know of is the contrast 
between the residences of man to-day and 20,000 or 30,000 
years ago brought before one’s eyes so dramatically and 
suddenly as it is by the contrast between the Palace Hotels 
of Menton and the caves of the Rochers Rouges. 

For these red sandstone cliffs just across the Italian 
frontier have made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the life of early man on the globe. These 
rocks contain—or contained, for some of them have been 
destroyed by quarrying—a number of caves, several of which 
enshrined human remains, all belonging to the Old Stone 
Age. In the largest of these caves, Barma Grande, most of 
the skeletons have been left in situ, these long-dead people 
lying to-day exactly where and how they were buried so 
many thousand years ago. I know of no place in the world 
so accessible, so close to the last word in the comforts of 
modern civilisation, where Palolithic man can be studied 
in his home, so well as at Menton. The skeletons found in 
these caves belong to two quite different races of men, 
though both races appear to have existed side by side at 
the same time. One of these races is small, of negroid type, 
dolichocephalic and prognathous. Their shins and forearms 
are exceedingly long. ‘This race is called the Grimaldi race, 
after the Italian village in the hills above the Rochers 
Rouges. The Grimaldi race shows considerable physical 
resemblance to the lowest types of human beings existing 
to-day, such as the Bushmen. It probably came into 
Europe from Africa, crossing by one of the land bridges 
which united the Continents at Malta and at Gibraltar. 

The other race is an exceptionally tall race, the adult 
males being all apparently between six and seven feet high. 
These people have most wonderful cranial development, 
some anthropologists even inclining to the belief that they 
surpassed any other human race, past or existing, in their 
mental power. This race is called the Cro-Magnon, from 
the place of that name in the valley of the Dordogne. They 
also are dolichocephalic, and apparently united to great 
height and great brain capacity immense physical strength. 
One of these giants, still lying in his grave in the Barma 
Grande cave, has huge square shoulders and very big hands. 
We know from other places where their remains have been 
found in France and Spain that they possessed great artistic 
capacity. A few years ago I visited the cave of Altamira, 
in the Cantabrian hills, in Northern Spain—a spot much 
less accessible than Menton—to see the wonderful paintings 
left by this race on the roof of a limestone cavern there. 
Their materials were crude; their technique was infantile. 
But the power of these paintings is astounding. The 
Picture of a charging bison, painted in the only four colours 
they had—black, yellow, red and brown—with the simplest 
of implements, is so full of fire and life as to make one feel 
that in the 20,000 years (or thereabouts) since it was 
painted, humanity has made enormous strides in technique, 
but no progress at all in the real art of painting. That may 
seem—must seem—an extravagant statement. But to 
those who think it is, I can only say, “Go and see.” The 
power of the thing is stupendous. 

One very curious coincidence strikes me in comparing 
the caves of Barma Grande and Altamira. Both were used 


by men of the Upper Paleolithic and earlier ages, used 
constantly for many thousands of years. Before Neolithic 
man carne into Europe, the Altamira cave was closed by 
a fall of stone, and was not re-opened or re-visited by man 
till the last quarter of the nineteenth century, i.e., for 
approximately a period of 20,000 years. The Barma 
Grande cave was occupied also by men of the Upper 
Paleolithic and earlier ages. It was not, so far as I can 
ascertain, closed by an accident of nature as the Spanish 
cavern was, but—again so far as I can ascertain—no traces 
of Neolithic man are found there. What is the significance 
of this? Does it point to some great gap in certain places 
between the disappearance of Palzolithic and the appear- 
ance of Neolithic man? Or does it mean that in the warming 
climate of Europe men abandoned caves for other residences, 
artificially constructed by themselves? Some caves are 
inhabited still, e.g., the well-known ones in the rocks near 
Dieppe, as every tripper can see for himself, or those in the 
Valley of the Loire, which have been turned into more or 
less comfortable modern houses for twentieth-century man. 
There are still many unsolved problems about the origin 
and pre-history record of our remote ancestors in Europe. 
Standing over their open graves in the cave in the Rochers 
Rouges sets one thinking about them. W. M. Crook. 


Music 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CRITIC 
M ANY musicians consider critics to be an unavoidable 


nuisance, but few will agree among themselves 

as to the proper function of the critic. I have 
heard English musicians maintain that the chief duty of 
the critic is to get more people to go to concerts and thus to 
increase the number of concerts and so provide more work 
and higher wages and profits for musicians. This view is 
so extremely naive that it is almost unbelievable that any 
serious musician could put it forward, but it has been actually 
said to me, and it only shows how a man’s preoccupation and 
concentration upon himself and his work can render him 
impervious to other aspects than his own of the work he is 
doing. 

It is only natural that a musician should think highly of 
his own efforts and that he should look indulgently at his 
performances and see their merits rather than their defects. 
If we were always taken at our own value, what tremendous 
fellows we should all be, and how quickly our efforts 
might relax and our standards fall, except in the case 
of those rare individuals who are their own severest critics. 
The musician who is earning his living, and perhaps sup- 
porting a wife and family, will probably have a somewhat 
different bias from the critie’s. It is, no doubt, the 
musician’s duty as a man to consider his own and his family’s 
daily bread, and his duty as a man may seem to conflict 
with his duty as a musician. One should not dogmatise 
or talk high-falutingly about ideals in these matters, because 
they are entirely private matters, and each musician must 
settle them with his own conscience and must find for himself 
a solution and a direction for his life’s work. The critic has 
nothing whatever to do with the musician’s private life 
and private problems. The critic has his own private life 
and private problems just as the musician has, and these 
need all his attention as a man. But as a critic, he has to 
consider only the public performances of the musicians, 
and on these he has to speak with unrelaxing honesty and 
sincerity to the best of his ability, without allowing any 
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irrelevant considerations to influence his judgment. It 
may be that by a severe criticism he deprives a musician 
of engagements or diminishes his popularity or success even 
to the extent of impoverishing him. This is no concern of 
his. It is not for the musical critic to take into considera- 
tion economic and social factors, his function is solely to 
declare what in his opinion is the musical value of the 
musician’s public performances. Naturally, it is in his 
province to consider the effect of music upon the human 
mind and upon society, but when he is criticising actual 
performances, his primary duty is to declare his opinion as 
to the musical value of those performances. 

This statement needs to be amplified in certain ways. A 
beginner will naturally be treated differently from a musician 
of established reputation. This does not mean that a dif- 
ferent standard should be applied to the beginner, it means 
only that the fact of inexperience should be made known 
by,the critic and taken into consideration in his criticism. 
The essential function of the critic is to uphold the highest 
possible standards and ruthlessly and without partiality 
to;make known any deviation or falling short of them, 
A*critic who does this honestly, according to his own know- 
ledge and ability, is performing a valuable task, because 
the musician may be in danger of being too easily satisfied 
or of excusing his artistic defects on the ground of his private 
necessities. Everybody—except men of the highest genius 
—is inclined to take the line of least resistance, and unless 
there is a constant pressure from without, our standards 
are liable to decline imperceptibly to ourselves. 

Many so-called serious musicians in England feel that 
they are in such a minority that they need a constant 
backing from the critics in the press. They look upon the 
public as having a national passion for dog-racing, dirt- 
track racing, football, cricket, cinemas, dancing and jazz 
and a natural aversion from good music. Unless the news- 
papers and reviews are constantly advertising and boosting 
every serious concert and every serious musician, they fear 
they will have no public; and it is in this panicky and in- 
secure state that they resent and are terrified of adverse 
criticism. This attitude of mind is a cowardly one, unworthy 
of anyone who calls himself a musician. I have not the 
slightest sympathy with such a point of view which, indeed, 
I think wholly false and despicable. I would go further, 
and say that I could not believe in the real musicianship 
of anyone who held it. No true musician could have such 
a radical lack of faith in his art. 

Surely the only correct attitude for a musician to have is 
that, if his performances are good enough, the public will 
come to them. It is true that the public may come to 
bad performances and to bad music in greater numbers than 
they will come to good ones. But first-rate work has 
always found a public, and it is only new and original creative 
work that may have to wait for its public until after the 
artist’s death. In the case of performances of established 
masterpieces, we can be sure that first-rate performances will 
attract sufficient audiences. 

I am not under the illusion, however, that the best per- 
formance of a great classic will draw the largest audience. 
I only say it will draw a sufficient audience and the best 
audience. But that, surely, is enough for any musician 
unless he is primarily a business man or a careerist and 
only secondarily a musician. It is necessary to dwell on 
this point a little, since many rather enthusiastic tempera- 
ments very readily persuade themselves that the best work 
must draw the largest audiences. This is not true, and I am 
not at all sure that it is a misfortune. It seems to me to be 
in the very nature of things. If we consider that the human 
race has a direction and that in every art there is a direction 
and a development, then we must assume that we don’t all 


eeeeee 


start ready-made from the top. But this does not need 
to be argued about: it is part of everybody’s experience 
to be conscious of some movement and development even 
if it is arrested early in life. And it is here that the critic 
can help, because he can assist in preventing that premature 
arresting of development by pointing out excellencies which 
cannot yet be discerned by everybody. When I try to 
point out the extraordinary qualities of Mr. Artur Schnabel 
I fully expect numbers of music-lovers to fail to recognise 
them at the first, second, and even third hearing, because 
these qualities are so rare and lie so deep. But if I were 
to point out the qualities of Mr. de Pachmann I should not 
expect any music-lover to fail to recognise them, because, 
admirable as they are, they are all familiar qualities even jf 
they carried to an exceptional degree of perfection. One 
of the pianists who has given me most pleasure was Mr. 
Emil Sauer, who has not visited this country for a long 
time, although I believe he is still living. Now, Mr. Sauer, 
in my opinion, was a perfect pianist as far as he went, and 
although Mr. Gieseking has some of his qualities, Mr. Sauer 
remains, to my mind, unsurpassed in his own genre. But 
even Mr. Sauer’s qualities might not be appreciated by 
every music-lover at their full value, although he possessed 
none of the profundity and range of Mr. Schnabel. 

Far too many musical amateurs remain at a very low 
state of musical development, or they would not be able to 
tolerate the numerous musicians to-day whose playing is 
feeble, sentimental, hysterical, unbalanced and _ melo- 
dramatic. Surface qualities are so much in vogue that 
showmanship often replaces and is preferred to musicianship, 
and those who flatter and tickle the ear are run after, while 
those who make heavy demands upon one’s powers are 
likely to be avoided. But it should be impossible to flatter 
the critic. He should remain ruthless and aloof, and he 
should be ready to say quietly and persistently: ‘“ This piffle 
may temporarily amuse you, but it is piffle, while this is 
great and will remain great.” 

W. J. Turner. 


OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
M R. RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A., wrote the other 


day in the Observer in his usual incisive manner 

upon a question of some concern to any Londoner 
who happens to be city-proud. Consequent upon its having 
expressed an interest in the maintenance of a high artistic 
standard in the portraits of chairmen of the L.C.C. which 
decorate the County Hall, the Royal Academy offered each 
year to nominate their painter, and the General Purposes 
Committee of the Council replied, expressing its gratitude. 
The answer was as courteous as the proposal was gracious; 
but it is to be hoped, as Mr. Sickert says, that the matter 
may end there. For its implications are that the Council 
would resign a freedom of choice which at present has 
beneficial opportunities, and that the Academy, with the 
best will in the world, would be in the danger of creating 
a monopoly. 

Is it to be feared that the Labour Party might one day 
adorn the walls with a cubist chairman, that a Moderate 
might slip the job to a painter-friend who used the same 
golf-links, or a Progressive insist on a self-portrait? These 
risks have been avoided in the past, and, indeed, academ1i- 
cians, who already have as their plum the commission of 
so much official portraiture, have no small share in the 
very creditable gallery already contained in the County 
Hall. - 

Nearly all the pictures there come up to the high tradition 
of English portrait-painting, and as the portraits of their 
Civic worthies are now the glories of Delft and Haarlem, 
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there is no reason why London should not one day have a 
collection in which it could take equal pride. But to restrict 
the field of selection of the artists would be a mistake. Even 
as it is, there is some tendency to monotony in these presen- 
tations of our county fathers. Though they are most of 
them of mature years and decorously habited, they do not 
jook alike, and yet their pictures do. Academic portraiture, 
with a few outstanding exceptions, is rather a mechanical 
affair. Were it not for the occasional variety afforded by 
a uniform or a mayoral chain, one might imagine that the 
average academician had adapted to his art the principles 
of Mr. Ford or Mr. Mallaby-Deeley. After viewing the 
annual array of national and municipal heroes at Burlington 
House, a page of Mr. Bateman gives the impression of 
emerging from Madame Tussaud’s into the reality of Baker 
Street. We are not nominating Mr. Bateman to portray 
the chairmen of the L.C.C., but it might be suggested that, 
to counteract a possible banality, that body might on some 
occasions seek its painter anywhere but from the Academy. 

When an enlightened direction allotted a liberal share 
of official pictures of the war—portraits and otherwise—to 
our younger artists, the result was an unqualified success. 
Why should not the General Purposes Committee of the 
L.C.C.—if on it rests the selection—turn sometimes for 
their painter to the New English Art Club, the London 
Group, or even give itself the pleasure of making a “ dis- 
covery” on its own responsibility, and at least assert its 
belief in its own taste? 

If the choice aroused controversy, so much the better. 
It might do something to shake the average Londoner out 
of his habit of taking his city entirely for granted. As it is, 
he permits the erection of hideous statues without a protest, 
and cares little about either the exterior or the interior of 
his civic buildings. It is to be feared that only a small 
proportion of those who see the County Hall from the 
Embankment ever trouble to make themselves acquainted 
with the architectural beauties it contains—the noble 
circular council-chamber, which is the kernel of the whole; 
the topographical prints of London history in the library, 
periodically changed; the fine curving panelled corridor 
and the spacious rooms in which the portraits are hung. 
The Imperial War Museum, which contains some admir- 
able paintings, is a desert outside the holiday season, and 
the London Museum also. A protest is hardly ever made 
against the extraordinary rules of admission to the Sloane. 
The majority of pictures in the Guildhall would disgrace 
the art department of a second-rate furniture emporium. 
It is to be hoped that in the matter of its official portraits 
the L.C.C. will resist the temptation to sink into a rut, 
and, in order to awaken civic pride, will not be afraid of 
irritating it. T. W. Earp. 


Drama 


JOURNEY’S END 
T's play was originally produced by the Stage 


Society, and now, at the Savoy Theatre, seems 

completely certain of a popular success. The author, 
the producer and the cast are all English, and the whole 
action takes place in a dug-out during the war. The theme 
is the nerve-strain of the firing line on various kinds of 
soldier, but all the fighting takes place off the stage. 
Though superbly acted, this seems definitely a play which 
cannot be appreciated unless you have fought in the war. 
It is an orgy of the public-school spirit and Cockney humour— 
the laughter of the audience is reminiscent, its agony 
retrospective; it is hard to see how a non-combatant could 


be stirred. Young Raleigh, who plays Rugby, succeeds 
in getting attached to the company of which Denis Stanhope, 
whom he worshipped at school, is in command. Stanhope 
now drinks a great deal to keep his nerve up, though, of 
course, he plays Rugger too. Osborne, his second-in-command, 
though a schoolmaster, has played for England. Of the 
remaining officers, one is a ranker and the other, a black 
sheep, obviously has not played Rugger at all. Of course, 
an atmosphere of violence begets bad jokes, and though it 
was admirable in the trenches that anyone should have 
found anything to laugh at, on the stage the comic relief 
supplied by the cook orderly, the perpetual plum-and-apple 
Bairnsfather humour, is painful. The same applies to the 
public-school sentiment. In Stanhope alone is there enough 
of the rake to redeem him from this atmosphere of emotional 
but inarticulate mediocrity, and even he is scrupulous not 
to offend the code. A very typical scene is where Hibbert, 
the shirker who has been persuaded not to run away, Stanhope 
and the ranker celebrate together. All begin to boast about 
women, but when the unfortunate Hibbert takes Stanhope 
at his word, and begins to recount a genuine amorous adven- 
ture, he is promptly sat on as a dirty-minded little beast, 
after the best traditions of the prefects’ room. Falstaff 
would have had a poor time in that war. 

The effect ona spectator who has not been through the war 
himself is to produce a seething impatience with the idiotic 
little colonel and his talk of putting up a good show, the 
hopeless loyalty of bovine sergeant-majors to modest young 
Woodleys, of modest young Woodleys to modest old Inter- 
nationals, and so on, up to the invisible and, though probably 
not modest, equally schoolboy brigadier. The essence of the 
war was its stupidity, the wasteful stupidity of the wholesale 
holocaust of valuable lives: surely a play could emphasise 
this by giving the victims articulation and intelligence. Was 
the war really only a slaughter-house for athletes and a school 
for gentlemen? Was everyone in it, like Mr. Nicolson’s J. D. 
Marstock, employed in inarticulately putting up a good 
show? War seems to remove individuality before de- 
stroying the individual, and a play like Journey’s End would 
surely have been better if someone had been allowed to 
comment with detachment on the pitiful absurdity of 
intolerance, schoolboy sportsmanship and ignorance in 
face of machine-gun bullets, if one of the characters, even, had 
differed from the herd. A play like Mr. Ackerley’s Prisoners 
of War, dealing with the same crisis of nerve-strain, seems 
to have much more chance with posterity, because the charac- 
ters are all different—only one is a public-school boy—and 
hence the interest is far more sustained. Beyond Rugger, 
tinned food, and London theatres, one feels it is bad form 
in Captain Stanhope’s dug-out to discuss anything at all. 
However, the acting is very good indeed, and Mr. Colin 
Clive, as the captain, is to be congratulated. Everyone 
seems perfectly cast for his part, and the tension of the 
later acts, the sentimentality inherent in the situations, is 
admirably restrained by the playing of them. ‘“‘ La guerre,”’ 
said Napoleon, ‘‘ c’est une belle occupation,” and the object 
of all war plays should be to refute this. One feels that a 
glamour is still meant to hang round Journey’s End; the 
audience showed that they felt a good deal of it (“ forsan et 
haec meminisse juvabit ”). Of course, it was probably a con- 
dition of the war that everyone fell back on the public 
school mentality or else was crushed, but all these characters 
except the wretched Hibbert seem never to have emerged 
from it. This is certainly a play for everyone who fought 
to go and see; for those who didn’t, it depends on whether 
their curiosity and liking for good acting is stronger than 
their impatience with the smell of stage gunpowder, the 
jokes of old Bill, and the mentality of the Brushwood Boy. 

Cc. ¢. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ALLAD literature is now so enormous in bulk, and 
B archeologists and folk-lorists have studied the 
ballad so minutely, that the amateur is hardly 
likely to comment upon a ballad without either repeating 
something familiar or making some gross blunder. From 
time to time everyone who cares about poetry or romantic 
mystery takes up a book of ballads—I am sorry that the 
Golden Treasury Ballad-Book is out of print, for this was 
the sort of collection the ordinary reader wants. He can, 
however, obtain in three small volumes an admirable selection 
of ballads, with learned notes, edited by Mr. Frank Sidgwick 
and published by Sidgwick and Jackson. What put me 
in mind to read ballads again was coming across a copy of 
Jameson’s Popular Songs and Ballads, published in Edinburgh 
in 1806. The design of compiling such a book had long been 
in his mind, and he was not a little mortified to find that 
Walter Scott was engaged upon an undertaking of the same 
sort and that he had already made as much progress. When 
Scott’s book came out a considerable amount of material 
collected in both books proved to be the same. I have no 
idea of the comparative estimation in which these editors 
are now held by specialists. It is highly improbable that 
either comes up to modern standards, and Jameson, as his 
book shows, had a habit of adding stanzas to old ballads 
of his own composition and of re-writing them, though he 
is considerate enough to put his own additions in brackets. 
* * * 

As everybody knows, ballad poetry has its stock subjects 
and stories, so that there are many ballads which, though 
separated in space by hundreds of miles and in time by 
hundreds of years, deal with the same story. This is not 
surprising to anyone who knows anything about folk- 
imagination, but it is often startling to find that the 
details should often be identical. 

* * * 

One of the themes which seems to have had a universal 
appeal is a story, recorded by Matthew Paris in his account 
of the reign of Henry III., about the little boy of eight 
called Hugh, who was stolen by the Jews of Lincoln and 
crucified in contempt of the death of the founder of 
Christianity. His mother sought him at the house which 
he had been seen to enter, and his body was afterwards 
found in a pit. The Jew who owned the house is said to 
have acknowledged the crime, and avowed that a similar 
crime was committed nearly every year by people of his race. 
According to Matthew Paris a judicial inquiry followed, 
and eighteen of the richest Jews in Lincoln were hanged, 
while the child was buried with the honours of a martyr in 
Lincoln Cathedral. There is no reason to think that this 
belief in the annual sacrifice of a Christian child in mockery 
of the crucifixion was anything more than one of those 
rumoured atrocities which spring naturally out of fear and 
aversion, and are of exactly the same rootless nature as the 
stereotyped atrocities which are attributed to an enemy 
during war-time. It is doubtless to a general dread and 
aversion felt towards the Jews during the Middle Ages 
that we must attribute both the ubiquity and quantity of 
these ballads about this little boy. Halliwell collected in 
1849 the ballads and poems about Hugh of Lincoln in one 
volume, and there is a French collection : Hugues de Lincoln. 
Recueil de Ballades Anglo-Normande et Ecossotises, relatives 
au meurtre de cet enfant. Francesque Michel. Paris, 1834. 

* * * 

In all the versions that I have read there is no suggestion 

whatever that it was a ritual murder. The version which 


— 


Jameson includes is the most striking one. Child, in his 
famous collection of English and Scottish ballads, reprinted 
it. In ballad-writing—I do not know why this should beso 
—the palm goes to Scotland; in ballads and songs Scotland 
has excelled. The late Professor Ker, in a learned paper 
(Form and Style in Poetry, Macmillan), has argued that the 
ballad is “ Form ”—“‘ an Idea, a poetical form which can 
take up any matter, and does not leave the matter as jt 
was before.” The best are lyrical tragedies, and the tragic 
theme seems so much a part of the form that it is not very 
surprising to learn that the modern Greek word for a ballad 
“The Ballad is form,” Ker says. “ Ballads 
are not mere versified folklore, because their form—the 
Idea of a Ballad—makes them reject some of the most 
delightful fairy tales as unfit for their poetical scope. They 
are not degradations of longer stories, for, even when they 
have the same plot, they make a different thing of it,” 
Their lyrical beauty is unlike the beauty either of epic poetry 
or of the longer sort of romance. “It is something with 
a life of its own, and there is little,” he adds, “ in the heavier 
metal to compete with the ballad invention; and nothing 
that can outrival the ballad phrase— 
For to bear the red rose company.” 
* . * 

In the Scottish version of Hugh of Lincoln, the little 
Hugh was apparently playing football just before he was 
decoyed away : 


Four and twenty bonny boys 
Were playing at the ba’; 

And by it came him, sweet Sir Hugh, 
And he play’d o’er them a’, 

He kicked the ba’ with his right foot, 
And catch’d it wi’ his knee; 

And throuch-and-thro’ the Jew’s window, 
He gar’d the bonny ba’ flee. 


It was his attempt to recover the ball which led to his death. 
The Jew’s daughter told him to come up and fetch it, and 
overcame his reluctance by offering him an apple “red 
and green.” The crime is then narrated with that brief 
grimness in which the ballad excels : 


She’s led him in through ae dark door, 
And sae has she thro’ nine; 

She’s laid him on a dressing table 
And stickit him like a swine. 


When all the children have returned except her son, his 
mother seeks him, in vain, until she stoops over “ Our 
Lady’s deep draw-well,” from which she hears his voice 
bidding her go to merry Lincoln, where he will meet her: 


And, at the back o’ merry Lincoln 
The dead corpse did her meet. 
And a’ the bells o’ merry Lincoln, 
Without men’s hands were rung ; 
And a’ the books o’ merry Lincoln, 
Were read without man’s tongue; 
And ne’er was such a burial 
Sin Adam’s days begun. 


Stories of church-bells ringing ‘“ untouched by mortal 
hand ” were still commonly told in Scotland in Jameson’s 
day. He adds a real story of a minister who, to the disgust 
of his parish, had added another parish to his and deserted 
the old kirk. On a calm, dark night its bell began to ring; 
their horror was inconceivable. No one dared approach; 
but in the morning the mystery was solved—the unpopular 
minister was found to have hanged himself by the bell-rope. 

One of the ballads I should like most to find intact is 
the one from which Edgar in King Lear quotes: 


Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still—Fie, foh and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 


There is one about a Child Roland, but though the frag- 
ments of it contain the “ Fie, foh and fum,” there is no 
mention in them of “the dark tower.” There is a Danish 
one in which he comes to a green hill and enters into a fairy 
world, but it is “‘ the dark tower” we want. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Lily Christine. By Micnart Arten. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Ask the Young. By W.B. Trires. Gollancz. 5s. 
Squirrel’s Cage. By GopFrreEY WINN. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Arlen is really not quite bad. It is time we took him 
more seriously. At his worst period, when vulgarity, tipsy 
sentiment, and facetiousness were the features of his work, he 
could yet tell a story or contrive a plot far more ably than worthier 
writers, and his vast sales were the proper reward of one not too 
sophisticated to go through with a big scene. Mr. Arlen’s 
development is typical. First came The London Venture, a 
very literary and affected little book, with that charming pre- 
tentiousness which marks the quotation-haunted essays of 
ambitious young men. It failed, and the writer turned to fiction. 
Even Mr. Edgar Wallace probably began his career with a slim 
volume of sonnets; and Mr. John Buchan wrote stories (“* At 
the very Article of Death,” etc.) for the Yellow Book which 
would have satisfied Huysmans, though he has since been false 
enough to “‘ Cynara, after his fashion.” 

After abandoning literature Mr. Arlen devoted his admirable 
gifts of narrative, wit and observation to seeing the English 
upper classes as others would like to see them. The more 
feminine his insight, the more virile his code. "Women, with names 
like Shelmerdine, and hearts as difficult as the Queen of Sheba’s, 
were content to throw themselves away on chaps; because chaps, 
no brain and all Bentley’s, were the acknowledged Olympians of 
their world. ‘I come to you,” said the Canadian millionaire 
to Lord Tarlyon, ‘‘ because for me there will always be two ways 
of doing a thing, while for you there will only be one way—the 
right way, the instinctive way.” But we are getting tired of 
the instinctive way; all over the world—in the Indian villages 
of New Mexico, in Sardinia, in the kitchens of the Grand Babylon 
Hotel, in the Aran Islands, the Dukeries, the Geste battalion 
of the Foreign Legion, and among the girls of the Limberlost— 
there are people acting in the right—the only, the instinctive— 
way. And Mr. Arlen has begun to see that too. It is always 
exciting when a popular novelist begins to despise the secrets 
of his success. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, whose Passionate Elope- 
ment and Sinister Street rather correspond as phases to The London 
Venture and The Green Hat, is now well away on the road to 
witty disillusion. Will Mr. Arlen take the corner or will he con- 
tinue to produce faint-hearted imitations of his earlier manner, 
more and more of those charming people, but ever decreasing 
incharm? Lily Christine is very hopeful indeed. The first two 
or three chapters are quite intolerable. 

“All the same, he saw Lily Christine with the wind in her 
hair, the sun in her eyes, alone. He liked to think of her as 
being alone. Being alone suited her. Of course she could not 
be expected to be alone all the time, but that was how he liked 
tosee her.... And then Lily Christine happened.” 

I like to think of Mr. Arlen feeling ashamed. Not that being 
ashamed suits him, but it suits me to think of him as being 
ashamed. Not being ashamed all the time, of course; but, all 
the same, that’s how I like to think of him. 

Yet once one gets into the story it becomes an absorbing book. 
Lily Christine is a delightful creature who might have stepped 
out of a story of Maurice Baring’s, but is actually the wife of a 
famous cricketer. Her friends—a journalist, a politician, and 
a Greek—are very much nicer than he is. The book is the 
story of her life, and the climax comes when he prepares to 
divorce her and marry a celebrated English actress called Mrs. 
Albey. The psychology at this point becomes too jumpy and 
feverish, marred especially by the narrative passing into the 
thought-consciousness of the journalist whose mind jigs along 
as tiresomely as Soames Forsyte’s. The author’s solution is 
the only one, but we are left, not so much with the idea of a 
problem dealt with, as with the memory of an extraordinarily 
refreshing picture of a set of real people. Once Lily Christine 
has got past “ happening ”’ she is very likeable indeed, so is the 
Greek, and even the ruthlessly drawn gentleman cad who is her 
husband. Mr. Arlen is now so at home with his creations as to 
see to it that they are not types. There is no trace of his old 
vulgarity and very little of false sentiment. The only right, 
instinctive action in the book is when Summerest “ without 
80 much as glancing at the peaches, absent-mindedly but quite 
unerringly picked the best one from the basket.” The fault of 
the book lies in a certain excess of almond icing in the style and 
in the profusion of accurate but rather boring analysis of 


psychology. Harvey the journalist should have kept his thoughts 
to himself. But the whole thing is written with vitality : the 
author is confident, the characters are true; it is a healthy, 
amusing, well-managed novel, with some excellent strokes of 
satire. Mr. Arlen is not afraid to criticise the public-school 
system and even more serious abuses, such as the excessive 
prices charged by Foyot’s. Lily Christine should establish him 
as quite the most readable of our popular novelists. 

Ask the Young is a short, violent and extremely vivid satire 
on modern youth. Reuben and Clancy meet at a lecture on 
birth control, get drunk after, run away together, descend on 
Spain, inadvertently produce a baby, still more inadvertently 
kill it, get married, give up writing and painting and return to 
enter the parental business which too easily absorbs them. The 
book is bright, direct, outspoken, and amusing. Anyone who 
has travelled much in Europe will bear it out, for in villinos 
all over Italy, in cottages round Cagnes or Toulon, in 
Paris, in Vienna, even on the plateau of Mount Parnassus, they 
will find these wan American couples, pathetic, ignorant and 
opinionated, vainly toying with their several arts, while a stream 
of dollars—moderate but maintained—passes steadily from 
some distant family business through these plaintive exiles into 
the hands of the affable but contemptuous natives among whom 
they dwell. As a satire on modern youth the book is a little, 
unfortunate. The author seems anxious to point a moral, but 
afraid actually to do so. He is distant and unfriendly to his 
creations as if he had written the book out of irritation with 
two strangers who made a noise at night in his hotel. Reuben 
and Clancy, to begin with, lack all creative talent, hence it is 
quite immaterial whether or not they study art. Equally 
he takes care to make them odious when they take to 
business—there is no salvation for them there; his only 
point is that they do not work, and are hence unhappy; but 
they are happy—but no nicer—when they do. ‘ The temple 
of art is cold, save for the few who carry in their breasts the 
divine flame which warms it. They had aspired, she and 
he, beyond their powers.” This is a satire on vocation, not 
on youth; there are octogenarians who might feel just as 
Reuben and Clancy did. Their mistake was human, their 
ignorance was American, therefore why blame the young? 
Ignorance is, after all, a prime American quality: the main 
difference between American and European is one of educa- 
tion—American culture-snobbery is only an awareness of this. 
Again, this very ignorance is healthy for their writers, for it 
prevents them from feeling that everything has been said 
before and hence allows them more freely to benefit from the 
movements of the age. Reuben and Clancy, muddling through 
on the coast of Andalusia, seem more heroic than their counter- 
parts, solemnly being lectured to by respectable essayists in 
the comfortable homes of Boston and Philadelphia. The author 
in reality is satirising inefficient birth control as birth control, 
bad psycho-analysis as psycho-analysis, selfish and nasty- 
natured young people as typical of all young people, bad 
artists as being all artists, and though he is obviously on the 
side of old-fashioned solidity and comfort, he dislikes his 
young couple even more when these are at last made over to 
them. He slurs as well their looks and beauty, the rather 
fine ideal of equality which underlies their selfishness. It is, in 
fact, a catty little book which, as the guide books say, on ne 
saurait trop recommander for its wit and brevity. But in spite 
of its amazing and caustic realism Ask the Young is rather timidly 
concluded. ‘‘ Was it worth while?’ the author seems to ask. 
‘“* Well, I really can’t say.” The whole has been said better in 
Hills like White Elephants, a story of Mr. Hemingway’s which 
presents, incidentally, a far more vivid picture of Spain. 

In Dreams Fade, Mr. Winn’s first novel, there was at least 
a hope for better things, a vestige of emotional reality at the 
core of his gelatinous egotism, but if ever anything is heading 
straight for the cheap edition counter of a railway bookstall it 
is Squirrel’s Cage. It lacks the conspicuous faults of the earlier 
novel, it lacks almost everything as well. An anthologist would 
not know where to begin were he to select a paragraph for an 
Oxford book of English Slop : 

In years to come Tonie would, in a momentary fit of unhappiness, 
bring out her store of memories . . . as people do, when the present 
seems hell and the past paradise . . . and blow them high up into 
the air like toy balloons, and for one lovely, bitter moment, watch 
them drop nearer and nearer the edge of a chair, or the deck—then 
prick, bang they vanish and the room is empty again. But one 
balloon never bursts: it continues to float in mid-air, an exquisite 
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silver globe, and Tonie is glad that it should be so, and shuts her 

eyes and stretches out her arms eagerly to clutch it with both her 

hands. 

Tonie Blair is a beautiful young actress who has an affair 
with Christopher Maitland. She falls under the spell of Nicolas 
Samson, a rich and attractive bachelor who, in order to have his 
way with her, finances a theatrical performance in which she is given 
a leading part. This breaks up her liaison with Christopher, an 
actor himself, and though the play is a failure owing to the 
jealousy of another actress, the reader is left guessing whether 
Nicolas, despite his wealth, has not after all obtained the young 
girl’s trust. I, personally, prefer the scenes with Christopher : 

* And this is the line I was thinking of particularly : 
‘and seen strange lands from under the arched white sails of 


s.” ” 

“The arched white sails of ships,’ Tonie repeated huskily. ‘“‘ Oh 
God, isn’t that marvellous? ” 

“ There’s a poem of Flecker’s too . . .” 

‘Which one? ‘A ship, an isle and a sickle moon’.” 

‘“* Yes, that’s right, but how does it go on?” 

““T can’t remember. I did know once—Isn’t it sickening the way 
one forgets poetry, even one’s favourite bits? ” 

‘** I know, frightful.” 


“I’m awfully glad you remembered that Masefield one, though, 
especially at that moment.” 

“Why?” 

** Because,”’ she went on, putting up one hand to his chin, rubbing 
it backwards and forwards over the rough surface—*‘ It has made 
me feel most frightfully good inside.” 

There is just a conceivable chance that the whole book is 
written as a specimen of the drivel thought and felt by young 
actors. If this is so, then the reviewer has been most adequately 
hoaxed by Tonie, her toy balloons and her good inside; but 
without any indication from the author or publisher, one must 
assume that he believes in them and in his terrible feuilleton 
style. Certainly one sees that he is trying to satirise the stage, 
its general atmosphere of egotism and insecurity—but Tonie and 
Christopher are the Babes in the Wood, rather than intentional 
exponents of these. And how half-hearted the satire is! 

“* The play was trivial and false, but was well constructed and 
played with that well-mannered and blank-faced naturalness which 
are nowadays the only stock-in-trade of the most credulous and 
the most self-satisfied profession in England.” 

This quotation is from Lily Christine, and sums up the profes- 
sion far more competently than all Mr. Winn’s self-conscious 
digs. It looks as if Mr. Winn has that rare gift, the pure typist 
temperament; if this is so, his novels should have a considerable 
success. In case Christopher and Tonie are really meant 
to be such cabbage stalks as they appear (to one who can’t type) 
I conclude with two more quotations (the second is from their 
unofficial honeymoon), which may enable the reader to decide 
just how intentional their flaccidity is : 

She put out her hand with a smile. ‘ Let’s shake, like chaps do 


after a fight. It means so much more than kisses.” But the 
feminine Babs had to put out beth her hands on Tonie’s one. 


* * * 


Tonie lay in the shade of the pine trees, or on the beach with a 
parasol to protect her shoulders from being scorched, and read 
Hugh Walpole and Swan Song and Rose Macaulay, while her 
companion worked. 


It is the woman who pays. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


UNCENSORED REMINISCENCES 


Sir Edmund Hornby: an Autobiography. 
by D. L. Murray. Constable. 18s. 
The grammar matters little, but the spirit much, when we 
observe young Edward Hornby in the summer of 1850, aged 
twenty-five, enjoying a ‘* Saturday-to-Monday ” at Weybridge 
on the Thames. ‘ As luck would have it,’”’ he remarks without 
preliminary flourish, 


With an Introduction 


I pulled out of the river a young lady who had fallen out of a 
punt. She had a huge crinoline on, so that I acted as a sort of 
“tug,” and being a girl of pluck, I had little difficulty in getting her 
ashore, and as I felt pretty confident I could earn my bread and 
cheese, married her, and settled down in a cottage at Weybridge. 

Just like that. And most of Hornby’s career, at home, in Europe 
and in the Orient, was a series of abrupt, absorbing, unsystematic 
incidents of just such a kind, in public as in private life; or so, at 
least, he managed to make it appear when he wrote this long but 
unfinished account of himself in his seventieth year. Not one in 
twenty of the volumes of reminiscence that pour annually from the 
firesides of retirement can show so honest and unstudied a piece 


—— 


of self-portraiture as this—cock-sure but modest, Tory and 
impenitent, hotheaded and kindhearted, mindful of faces and 
gestures and turns of phrase, but superbly careless of dates 
order, sequence. It has all the quality of the spoken word, the 
warm room, the glass replenished; and it is matter for gratitude 
that the book should have passed through the ordeal of an action 
in the High Courts, and bear still on its title-page the remark of 
John Morley’s, that ‘‘ reminiscences cease to be reminiscences 
when they are much weeded and pruned.” 

His mother was Italian. The fact may account for something 
impetuous in deed and speech that does not accord altogether 
with a North of England stock on his father’s side. But more 
significant, perhaps, was the agreeably independent education 
that Hornby and his brothers received: one of odd tutors, old 
books, and foreign tours. It promises much when a boy of 
fifteen, with a traveller’s draft for £33 on the House of Rothschild 
at Frankfurt, arrives to draw some cash, finds himself neglected 
by a clerk, jumps to the conclusion that this bank is on the point 
of stopping payments, and bursts into the sanctum of Rothschild 
himself—with expressions of sympathy with the hard lot of Jews 
in a Christian community, and a generous offer to ease matters 
by taking just ten pounds to-day, and letting the balance stand 
over for a week! (The Rothschilds enjoyed it vastly, and enter. 
tained him like a prince.) And all in all Hornby’s career did not 
belie this promise. 

Passing over some properly romantic episodes in Spain, whither 
he went in training for diplomacy, we observe him cheerfully 
chasing odd guineas at the Bar, editing (sceptically) a Unitarian 
magazine, writing a book on dairy-farming, another on the law of 
domicile for a coloured gentleman on the Gold Coast, who was in 
search of legal advancement, editing Boswell’s letters to Temple, 
as also the first series of shilling books for the perusal of travellers 
on the railroads, and, of course, pulling crinolined ladies out of the 
river. Suddenly, however, good luck shone upon him profession- 
ally, when he attracted the attention of Clarendon, the Foreign 
Secretary, and he was appointed commissioner to settle a number 
of Anglo-American governmental claims. His success led to his 
being sent out to Constantinople in 1855, to supervise the Franco- 
British loan of five million to the Porte. And his account of this 
experience, as of his later mission as Judge of the Supreme Con- 
sular Court, reforming the judicial functions of the Levantine 
consular service, contains a wonderfully living portrait of the 
famous British ambassador in Constantinople, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, ‘“* the great Elchee,”’ for whom, with all his faults of 
age and temper, Hornby had immense respect. The contrasted 
portrait of Lord Stratford’s successor, Sir Henry Bulwer, is 
correspondingly pungent : if ever temperaments clashed, it was 
here; forty years later, when he wrote these pages, Hornby’s 
irritation had not subsided : 

Bother the little man—when I recollect now . . . how he used to 
try and thwart me. I feel tempted to launch out and use strong 
language, but as he died in the odour of a peerage, I will restrain 
myself . . . and as I often took it out of him when alive, I will spare 
him now that he is dead, as I hope to be spared. 

Together, with the unhappy Bulwer, the things that Hornby 
learned to dislike most during his term of service in Turkey were 
Greeks, missionaries, and the competitive examination system for 
government jobs abroad. The Turks and Islam, in combination, 
he liked pretty well, although he was convinced that the Turkish 
empire on this side of the Bosphorus was disastrous, and could 
not endure; he also viewed with detestation those Turks who 
praised European laws, systems and ideas : ‘‘ No honest Turk will 
ever pretend even to admire any of these,” he said, in those days 
when the power of the Prophet was unshaken in the land. 
Hornby’s reforms appear to have been successful—and he won the 
gratitude of Turks and Kurds no less than of his government at 
home. And he certainly had an Augean stable to clean: at 
Jaffa, the consul used the local girls’ school as a recruiting ground 
for his harem and engaged in ship trafficking, he being auctioneer 
and purchaser at one and the same time; at Cyprus, the vice- 
consul scuttled a ship for insurance—and got two years; another 
functionary insured a non-existent ship for scuttling purposes— 
and committed suicide. Sir Edmund—he had been knighted in 
1862—always had his fill of queer fish. 

Next, to China. He went there in 1865 on a similar campaign 
of judicial organisation, which brought him into touch with maby 
odd places and persons. General Gordon, then “ Chinese” 
Gordon, was a mentor of his before he set out; but all his offers 
of help with house-boats and bungalows proved completely 
useless, and they nearly quarrelled—* an obstinate man, having 
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a very mean opinion of other people’s advice or experience, and 
the last man I should have chosen to employ in an independent 

ition where I could not get at him.” An excursion to Japan 
in 1872—the country was still only just opening its eyes to the 
doubtful dawn in the West—is not the least attractive part of 
the book. But here Sir Edmund’s narrative breaks off abruptly 
and unexpectedly—he and his friends eating English tinned 
sausages and painting on fans in a mountain village so remote 
that the inhabitants, hearing of the approach of foreigners, had 
expected to see giants in their midst. It was a scene quite in 
character; but we could easily do with the recollections of the 
fourteen years that still remained before Sir Edmund retired from 
the service. That is more than could be said of most memorialists 
_—but this is decidedly an exceptional book. 


THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 


Foreign Investments. By A. Ewm Davies. Shaw. 12s. 6d. 

The British saver has behind him more than a century of 
steady practice in the field of foreign investment. Ever since 
the great boom in South American securities that followed 
hard upon the Napoleonic wars more than a hundred years ago, 
Great Britain has been a constant exporter of capital; and for 
the greater part of this time her foreign holdings have been 
spread far and wide through the world. British subjects have 
lent, and still lend, largely to foreign and Empire governments, 
to municipalities abroad as well as at home, and to subsidiaries 
of British industrial and commercial concerns operating overseas. 
But they have also—and this has been their most distinctive 
speciality—lent very largely indeed for railways, gas and water 
works, and public utility undertakings of every sort and in every 
quarter of the globe. There have been, indeed, certain overseas 
capital markets, notably the Argentine, that have been practically 
the preserves of the British investor; but, in spite of this, the 
leading characteristic of British overseas investment—in contrast, 
for example, with that of France—has been its wide diffusion 
among many countries and many different types of holding. 

By no means always have these overseas investments turned 
out well. There have been plenty of defaults by foreign govern- 
ments and municipalities, and plenty of failures, and also of 
swindles, among the private concerns to which British capitalists 
have lent their money. But, on the whole, there is no doubt at 
all that in the past the overseas investor has both done quite 
well for himself and, by means of his investment, helped 
materially to swell the demand for British products. As the 
nineteenth century advanced, and the British monopoly of 
manufacturing technique and capital supply was gradually 
invaded by other countries, rivals in the lending of capital to 
the less-developed parts of the world appeared in the field. 
But until the decisive entry of the United States in the years 
following the war, Great Britain easily held first place, especially 
in the supplying of capital resources for industrial and commercial 
undertakings. The French investor preferred bonds—above all, 
to his cost, Russian bonds. The British investor, as was natural 
in a country largely occupied in the making of capital goods, 
financed those forms of overseas enterprise that were most likely 
to stimulate a demand for his country’s surplus products. 

Nowadays, British overseas investment is less than it used 
tobe; and the United States have taken the lead in the magnitude 
of their lendings, if not in the discrimination with which they 
are placed. But foreign investment is still for Great Britain 
a vitally important matter, and would remain so, even if she 
ceased to lend new money at all, by reason of her vast holding 
of existing securities. This book, therefore, is likely to have 
4 wide practical appeal to actual investors interested in overseas 
stocks and shares; and it is also a very useful book for the 
economic student. 

_Mr. Emil Davies is so well known to readers of Taz NEw 
STATESMAN that it seems almost superfluous to recommend a 
book written by him to their notice, especially in view of the 
subject with which it deals. Mr. Davies knows his way, as few 
other men know theirs, about the stock exchanges and other 
financial centres of the world; and, wherever he goes, he carries 
with him an amount of shrewd commonsense which still fewer 
Share with him. For, in this matter of investment and finance, 
4 cool head does not always go with expert knowledge; and it 
's the strength of Mr. Davies that he possesses both. He sets 
out here, with his mind fixed on the ordinary British investor, 


to tell in outline the plain truth about the opportunities for 
profitable investment overseas, the pitfalls that await the unwary, 
and the place which foreign investment plays in the economic 
life of the nation. 

In one respect only may Mr. Davies reasonably be accused of 
going astray; and that is in the glowing chapter which, with 
the zeal of a craftsman for his craft, he devotes to the educational 
value of the practice of foreign investment. The investor in 
overseas securities, we are told, becomes perforce an acute student 
of foreign politics and world economic affairs. Is this true? No 
doubt Mr. Davies himself does glean from his concern with 
the money markets of the world no mean part of a liberal political 
education; and no doubt that is in some degree the secret 
of his success. But does the ordinary investor, even if he plunges 
largely into rubber, or oil, or tea, or tin, or Mexican rails, or 
Chinese bonds, or indeed any form of overseas investment, 
really become the skilled student of politics Mr. Davies would 
like him to be? There would be far fewer purely speculative 
booms and slumps if he did. But he does not; and for the 
most part even the City columns of our newspapers are extra- 
ordinarily bad and prejudiced guides to the intricacies of foreign 
affairs. 

This defect of enthusiasm in Mr. Davies matters, however, 
very little. Indeed, it even helps; for it renders him eager to 
make his book a good deal more than a mere guide to the best 
foreign investments. He does not tell the investor what to buy, 
but rather on what principles he ought to set about making up 
his mind. The different investment markets, and the main 
classes of securities are carefully discussed; there are useful 
sections on the vexed problems of tax evasion and double 
taxation; the sound principle of spreading risks is emphasised, 
with special reference to the practice of investment trusts; 
and such trusts are carefully distinguished from the mere holding 
and financial corporations with which they are often confused. 
There is certainly no book so useful as this either to the student 
of this branch of economics or to the actual investor in search 
of practical guidance. And there are few subjects on which 
a good book was so badly needed; for since Mr. C. KX. Hobrin’s 
Export of Capital, written before the war and now out of print 
and unobtainable, nothing at all of any importance has been 
published in this country on the question. 


A PORTUGUESE BOSWELL 


Four Dialogues on Painting. By Francisco DE HOLLANDA. 
Translated by AuBREY F. G. Bett. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. 

He had been brought up at court, in the household of the 

Infante Fernando, at Lisbon and Evora; André de Resende 
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had called him the Portuguese Apelles; he had been received 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth at Barcelona—“ like an 
ambassador,” he adds, in spite of the fact that the Infante Luis 
snubbed him in the Imperial presence. But such rebuffs deterred 
him as little as Dr. Johnson’s acrimonious remark about the 
Scotch deterred Boswell upon their first meeting. Hollanda, 
indeed, is of the race of Boswells—thick-skinned, persistent, 
self-assertive, yet somehow capable of serving up his hero alive 
for our enjoyment. It is not surprising that people suddenly 
recollected that they were engaged when Hollanda threatened 
to call upon them, that they failed to notice him even when 
he was under their very noses, that they made tart rejoinders 
to his tedious harangues; he must have been a singularly tire- 
some companion. He would tack himself on to eminent persons, 
and they were unable to shake him off “* until the stars came out 
in heaven ’’—a true kinsman to Horace’s bore on the Sacred 
Way. 

And yet one forgives him, for his Johnson was no less a person 
than Michelangelo himself. Hollanda had arrived in Rome at 
the end of the summer of 1538, when he was little more than 
twenty; but, assisted by the valuable introductions he brought 
with him from Portugal and by his own talents as a social 
climber, he was soon discussing the art of painting in the cloisters 
of San Silvestro on the Quirinal with Lattanzio Tolomei of Siena 
and Vittoria Colonna and Michelangelo. Only lions of the first 
order were fair game for Francisco de Hollanda. 

His dialogues, it must be confessed, are more than a trifle 
disingenuous. Lattanzio was the soul of urbanity and the 
Marchesa of Pescara had perfect manners, but Michelangelo 
was not the most patient person in the world; and it is hard 
to believe that if Hollanda had really talked so much and made 
such pert replies as he would have us think, he would ever have 
been given a chance of repeating the indiscretion. But whether 
Michelangelo and his friends were more long-suffering than one 
could have expected, or whether Hollanda is merely pretending 
he took such a prominent part in the conversations, is a matter 
of slight importance. We have the dialogues; and the likenesses 
are convincing. Hollanda’s self-consequence did not prevent his 
being an excellent observer; and in spite of the artlessness of 
his style one receives a singularly vivid impression of Michelangelo 
at the very moment when he was painting the Last Judgment, 
and of the grave charm of the only woman who had ever succeeded 
in capturing his attention and affection. 

The interest and importance of the dialogues is psychological ; 
the matter of those conversations at San Silvestro is of slight 
consequence. MHollanda preserves Michelangelo’s celebrated pro- 
nouncement on Flemish painting, that it ‘* is done without reason 
or art, without symmetry or proportion, without skilful choice 
or boldness, and, finally, without substance or vigour.” That 
carries absolute conviction; nobody could have made up that 
slashing criticism. But such obiter dicta are rare. The greater 
part of the time the company are engaged in dialectic of a sort 
which evidently had its charms once upon a time, but which is 
not to our taste; or else in relating the foolish anecdotes of 
Pliny about ancient magnanimity. Incidentally, these anecdotes 
are sometimes misunderstood; Hollanda was a poor Latinist— 
he is fond of quoting hexameters which do not scan, and he 
makes Pliny responsible for a statement that Parrhasius painted 
only one picture. Foolish as he was, Pliny never said that. 

This is the first complete version of the four dialogues in 
English. The first three were added as an appendix to Sir Charles 
Holroyd’s book; but the translation, it appears, leaves much 
to be desired. Mr. Bell’s version reads well, and there are several 
places where he alone has seen the right meaning of the Portuguese 
original. On the other hand, he makes one or two mistakes on 
his own account; the most noticeable is a confusion, thrice 
repeated, of Giulio Romano with Giulio Clovio. 


EAST AND MOCK-EAST 


The Shoji. By Kixou Yamara. The Porcelain Junk. By 
JoserH De.TerL. The Wiles of Women. Turkish Tales. 
The Book of the Marvels of India. By Buzurc Nn 
Suauriyar. Golden Dragon Library. Routledge. 6s. each. 

Though printed on yellow paper, stamped with golden dragons, 
and generally striving after as exotic an effect as is compatible 
with the modest price of six shillings, yet, of these four volumes, 
only two fulfil the aim of the series—‘ to select from the vast 
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literatures of the East some of those lesser masterpieces of story. 
telling in which the East excels.” Miss Kikou Yamata’s Shoji 
is a modern book of essays and stories, the first part of which jg 
devoted to interpreting Japan for Europe, while the second deals 
with the effects of Western thought and customs on the Japanese, 
It is quite interesting, if a little vague; the translation from the 
French is undistinguished. The Porcelain Junk, a romance of 
traders in the southern ocean, written by a Frenchman, illustrates 
the appeal of the East to imaginative Europeans at all times 
and in every branch of life—its wealth and mysterious beauty, 
its cruelty, immorality, and treachery. But there is nothing 
of the true East in this book; it is as artificial and conventional as 
Marie Antoinette’s hameau at Versailles. The story, however, 
has been translated rather well, preserving the dream-like flavour 
of the original. 

The last two volumes are more like the real thing, though they, 
too, like the others, come to us through the French; that is, in 
reading three out of the four first numbers of this series, we are 
twice removed from the truth. The Wiles of Women is a collection 
of tales, very simple and some even silly, of varying lengths and 
very varying interest. Some of them have, we are told, figured 
in other collections, such as Pétis de la Croix’s Les Mille et Un 
Jours, but in different versions. They are quite amusing; very 
much the kind of thing one has learnt to expect from Eastern 
story-tellers, and might have been improved by a more vivid 
translation. 

Quite the most entertaining, and far and away the best transla- 
tion, is Mr. Quennell’s version of The Book of The Marvels of India. 
These are notes jotted down by an Arab a thousand years ago, 
in the days when Arabian ships swept the oceans of the East, and 
brought back wealth and tall stories from lands as far afield as 
China and Japan. Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, the compiler, appears 
to have been a pleasant, stay-at-home fellow, who swallowed 
everything his seafaring friends told him, and copied it all solemnly 
down for future reference, with many ejaculations and pious 
appeals to God. His tales vary from a paragraph to a full account 
of some shipwreck or other adventure. Coincidences, marvels, 
habits of fish and snakes, or a phosphorescent sea—everything 
excites his admiration. The following is a good example of his 
credulity and his seriousness; indeed, it must have been a con- 
tinual joy pulling Buzurg’s leg, and listening to his wondering 
comments : 

An old stager, who had travelled through Marekian . . . once 
told me that the mountains there are infested by serpents, grey or 
speckled in colour. Now, if one of these serpents sees a man before 
a man sees it, that serpent dies; and, similarly, if the man sees the 
serpent before he is seen, then it is the man who dies; and if they 
both catch sight of one another at the same time, then both of them 
die. That is the worst kind of serpent. 

This volume is delightful from beginning to end, and has value 
as a record of the kind of gossip that went on, in those days, 
among simple people. Mr. Quennell is to be congratulated on 4 
really witty translation. 


A FANCIFUL ANTHOLOGY 


The Mindes Delight : a fanciful Anthology. 
NICHOLSON. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 
If there be any anthology which is not fanciful, no critic has 
ever come across it; for whenever he meets a new anthology, 
he can only mitigate his severity towards the compiler by 4 
reluctant admission that the man has the right to follow his 
fancy. Mr. Hope-Nicholson no doubt expects to go scot-free 
from unfavourable animadversions by boldly stating that his 
selection is not guided by principles, but by fancy; and it would 
be a harsh man who could be anything but delighted at the 
admirable and unusual fare offered to him. Certain flavours 
predominate—Catholicism (that brand of English which its 
supporters call moderate Roman Catholicism as opposed to 
Popery), Jacobitism, royalism and a cult for the University of 
Oxford, which certain obstinate pedants still refuse to recognise 
as a suburb of Cowley. Mr. Hope-Nicholson is no prig n0 
precisian, and he wears his fancies with an occasional imperti- 
nence, it is true, but quite without arrogance. Even a critic 
who finds devotion to the Stuarts one of the most tiring and 
futile of occupations can hardly fail to be pleased at the sly 
extracts from Hearne’s Diary, describing the ill-behaviour of 
Whiggish wretches, such as White Kennett : 
6 May, 1726. The Widow Clarke, who lives in the Turl at Oxford, 


and is a Woman of a good Character, hath told me (as she hath 
others) several times that, when she was a young woman, Mr, 
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ARNOLD BENNETT | 
A French Fournal 
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now Dr., White Kennett, the present Bp. of Peterborough, when 

he was Bach. of Arts of Edmund Hall, oblig’d her and her Sister 

(since dead), elder than her, to come to cards with him at one 

Nicholas Cox’s, still living, and then living next Edmund Hall, one 

thirtieth of January, about two Clock of the Afternoon, where they 

plaid many hours, and were very merry, a thing I mention because 
of its being so solemn a Fast day. It shews Kennett’s Regard to it 
even then, tho’ he was then much better than he hath been since. 

Mr. Hope-Nicholson’s anthology is divided into six parts: the 
first contains quotations from early medieval sources ; the others 
take the centuries fifteenth to nineteenth. He draws on French 
as well as English literature, and some of his selections are in 
Latin. Here are the famous parody of the Gospel, denouncing 
the venality of the Papal court; Juliana Berners’ “ The XV. 
Properties of a Good Horse”; Ronsard’s ‘ Odelette & Corydon,” 
and Marot’s “ Prayer to Our Lady.’ The anthology passes 
gladly and lightly from beauty to fun, from things solemn to 
things familiar. There is an entrancing little note of Thomas 
Baskerville’s on the fleas of Kingston Seamore : 

After I was abed I never but once met with such Tormentors, and 
that was at an Inn by Severnside at Purton Pass, where and here 
at Kingston Seamore the stings of fleas were so sharp as if so many 
needles had stuck in my flesh. This paine I did endure till 
towards day, when their bellyes being full there was a Cessation. 
Sure it shoulde seeme, ye Sun and Aire from ye Severn Sea do make 
fleas more venomous here than in other places. 

Thus much in remembrance of Kingston Seamore. 

From this the curious may go on to be edified by accounts 
of the sanctity of King James II., or by the story of “‘ a monstrous 
young woman, scaled like a fish on the left arm and side, her 
left leg as long and as big as the leg of the biggest giant and six 
toes upon each foot; her right thigh like to the hinder part of 
a horse and her leg like a bear; and yet her face handsome.” 

The last part is not quite so rich as the earlier ones; the 
extracts from Queen Victoria’s letters and from the Evangelical 
Rambler are delicious—but what is Charles of Orleans doing in 
this section of nineteenth-century writers? And how could Mr. 
Hope-Nicholson restrain himself from quoting something from 
Rolfe’s Hadrian VII.? Also, while it is pleasant to meet again 
even only a few lines from Max’s parody of A. C. Benson, we 
looked in vain for something from Hugh; many of his books are 
instinct with the spirit which Mr. Hope-Nicholson has so skilfully 
caught in these pages. One more quotation from this book of 
quotations—a thrasonical Oxonian quatrain, of anonymous 
authorship : 

To be mother of martyrs, proud Cambridge is fain, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, whom Oxford hath slain : 

But of martyrs less doubtful, which boasts the chief store ? 
True, Cambridge has Fisher, but Oxford has MORE ! 


LEIBNIZ AND SPINOZA 


Leibniz. By Hersert Witpon Carr. Benn. 
Spinoza. By Leon Rots. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Despite the similarity of the plan of these two books, they 
offer a complete contrast both in subject and in treatment. Dr. 
Wildon Carr, himself a monadist, writes of Leibniz with sympathy, 
and a suitable width of scientific interest. For Leibniz was the 
last philosopher who was abreast of all the sciences of his time, 
and himself a scientific discoverer. With him died the tradition 
which gave the philosopher all knowledge for his province, which 
could report in the New Monthly ‘‘ a more philosophical method of 
making coffee,’ and which has left its traces in our chairs of 
** experimental philosophy ” and the “* philosophical instruments ” 
still advertised in Edinburgh. 

Spinoza, like his expositor, is a philosopher in the modern, 
specialist sense. Dr. Roth’s scholarship has already been exer- 
cised on the sources of Spinoza, and his work here is in the same 
scholarly vein. As Spinoza did not go to the calculus or the 
microscope for confirmation of his theories, so his editor does not 
look in him for premonitions of relativity and quanta. Dr. Roth 
by careful arrangement and apt quotation, lets the great system 
speak for itself. Even his critical chapter is compiled from con- 
temporary criticisms, each answered from the letters of Spinoza, 
and this complete self-effacement is rewarded by the clarity and 
power of the result. To allow Spinoza to appear as big as he is, 
without vagueness or over-emphasis, requires real skill and 
sympathy. A man grinding a lens knows the lens is perfect 
when he cannot detect its presence and objects appear through it 
in their true proportions. This book is a lens after Spinoza’s 
own heart. 

Leibniz requires and receives a different treatment. 


12s. 6d. 


His 


— ee 


writings are scattered and popular. He thought (as monads 
are created) by fulgurations. Dr. Carr has treated him as a 
storehouse of striking ideas, and half-developed lines of thought 
He does not succeed in making Leibniz any more coherent e 
convincing, nor does he really answer any of the difficulties 
monadism presents. He does convey the impression of boundless 
energy and combative vigour, which make the ingenious, darting 
elusive mind of Leibniz the natural flower of his brilliant and 
cosmopolitan environment. In his chapter on the influence of 
Leibniz, where he finds in the electron and the theory of reg. 
tivity the flowering of Leibnizian seeds, Dr. Carr really exposes the 
fundamental difficulty of monadism. 

The monads of which the world is composed have two activities 
which no monadotogy can satisfactorily reconcile. First, each 
monad shows individual creative energy. Here, medern science 
is certainly a convert. Not only has vitalism been more than 
holding its own in biology, but the idea of inert matter has been 
superseded by that of centres of force, the theory of isotopes has 
stressed individuality in atomic history, and the quantum theory 
has at least suggested that the apparent uniformity of natural 
law is only the result of “* mass statistics,’ and for the individual 
atom, uniqueness and contingency rule. The world of dead 
matter is revealed as pulsing with energy in individualised 
systems, as to Leibniz, the microscope showed the still pond 
swarming with life. 

The monad also has perception which “ mirrors the universe 
from its own point of view.” Thus, knowledge is relative, and 
here is Einstein in support. Relativity is to confirm the belief 
in the priority of spiritual centres and the derivative character 
of the world of nature. Einstein, however, offers no support at 
all to spiritual pluralism. Dr. Carr, in The Unique Status of Man, 
made the same claim. ‘‘ The space-time framework is relative, 
. . . What is absolute? Clearly, the central basic fact is the 
observer attached to his system of reference.” Thus, mind 
recovers its centrality even in physics. But no such use of 
relativity is justified. Firstly, the independent physical world 
does not disappear. It is four-dimensional, but as independent 
as ever. Dr. Carr says the “‘ space-time framework is relative ”; 
Einstein says “‘ there is no absolute relation in space, and there is 
no absolute relation in time, but there is an absolute relation in 
space-time.” (Meaning of Relativity, Eng. tr. p. 38.) Dr. Carr 
might quote in the interests of monadism Minkowski’s famous 
saying : “‘ Henceforth space and time are but shadows,” but he 
would have to forget the rest of the sentence “. . and only a 
union of the two preserves an independent existence.” The 
relativity theory no more confirms monadism or idealism, than 
the round earth theory does. The round earth theory did away 
with an absolute “ up ” and “‘ down,” but it did not’ prove the 
earth was a creation of the observer. The relativity theory 
could not show space and time were each relative, unless it had 
an absolute space-time from which they are abstractions. 

The second point is, that space is relative, not to mind or 
activity or perception or an observer, but to the velocity of a 
system of reference. My space and time are not private to 
myself, but to the object on which I mount my clocks and rods. 
Several observers may share a reference system, and any observer 
may change his reference system. What relativity there is, has 
therefore nothing to do with minds or observers; it is a relativity 
to physical factors within the absolute spatio-temporal universe. 
To assert that space is relative to the velocity of a reference 
system is obviously to reassert the absoluteness of space-time 
within which alone such velocity has any meaning. Far from 
supporting monadism and creative evolution, relativity is 
thoroughly monistic and reinforces that ‘“‘ Block Universe ” which 
Bergson and pluralists so generally fear. For, if time is merged 
with space, the Bergsonian contrast of time as real with space as 
illusory must go, and the universe as a whole is all equally real, 
complete and independent, past, present and future alike. 

In Leibniz, the difficulty of relativity crops up in his attempt 
to escape solipsism and yet keep his monads “ windowless”; 
it arises again in his making perception the primary monadic 
activity, and then having to treat it both as purely creative, the 
individual activity of each unique monad, and also as mirroring 
the universe. The truth is, that only this obstinate pluralism 
separated him from Spinoza, and here, as elsewhere, pluralism 
contradicts itself. Spinoza has the last word. Leibniz, with his 
fertility, his vigour, and his brilliance, will always interest the 
general reader and the scientist, but he is not, like Spinoza, one 
of the world’s great philosophers, to be ranked only with Plato, 
Kant and Hegel. J. D. Me 
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Tenth Thousand. 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 25s. net. 





AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


By the Right Hon. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. With portraits and other illustrations. 
21s. net. 





THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
By L. B. NAMIER. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Evening Standard : ‘‘ Historians in every country will be 
grateful for the new light which Mr. Namier throws on 
one of the most interesting periods of English Parliamentary 
life, while politicians and members of Parliament will find 
amusement and instruction in comparing the present-day 
structure of English politics with that of the Georgian period, 
and in contrasting their own strictly limited opportunities 
with the rich prizes and rewards of their more privileged 
predecessors.” 





SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO IIL, 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA, 1877-1927 


With a portrait. 15s. net. 


Scotsman : ‘‘ This interesting and scholarly compilation.” 
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THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Eleventh Thousand 


WHAT IS LOVE ? 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. Eighth Thousand 


‘ELIZABETH’S’ NEW NOVEL 


EXPIATION 


By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


*,* A novel of London suburban life, largely concerned 
with the prosperous Bott family and their attitude towards 
the transgressor when Milly Bott’s unlawful love-story is 
disclosed. 


PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 
By CHARLES MORGAN. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘On those rare but delightful occasions 
when one comes across first-rate work it is difficult to keep 
one's joy within reasonable bounds. We found four years 
ago, in ‘My Name is Legion,’ good reason for placing 
Mr. Charles Morgan in the first flight of young novelists. 
With ‘Portrait in a Mirror’ he definitely establishes his 
reputation.” 


Guardian : “ A great book; the ‘ portrait’ is nota photograph, 
but a work of art.” 
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“Professor A. S. EDDINGTON 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


has made the newest physical theories the basis 

of a general philosophic outlook. The book 

is undoubtedly the richest that he has yet given 

us, and his talents as an expositor have never 
been more brilliantly exhibited.” 


The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION is almost exhausted anda 
THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION is now being printed. 


Demy 8vo. 125 6d net. 





CREATIVE EDUCATION AT 
AN ENGLISH SCHOOL 
By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


With 63 illustrations and 25 woodcuts. Crown 4to. 16s net. 


“Creative Education is worthy of a careful study by 
parents, teachers and the public generally. It is one of 
the few educational books published recently that is 
based on actual practical experience instead of on 
theories woven out of fantasy — and often out of 
entire ignorance of child nature — that lead the reader 
into pitfalls.’—The Queen. 





THE BRITISH IN TROPICAL 
AFRICA 


By IFOR L. EVANS 
125 6d net. 


An Historical Outline. 


With 12 maps. Crown 8vo. 


After a general outline of African History, the 
author deals with each of the Dependencies in 
West and East Africa and, finally, with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 





SOME NOTABLE SURVEYORS AND 
MAP-MAKERS OF THE 16th, 17th, AND 
18th CENTURIES AND THEIR WORK 


A Study in the History of Cartography 
By SIR HERBERT GEORGE FORDHAM 


With 9 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 65 net. 





POPULAR MAP-READING 
By E. D. LABORDE 


Crown 8vo. 65 net. 

It is hoped that this book may be of assistance to 
those who, whether on foot or by car, have cause to 
consult maps. The author's aim has been to produce 
a popular work, a text-book which the non-specialist 
can appreciate, and above all one that is not too 
unpleasant to read. The author is a master at Harrow 
School. 
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A VICTORIAN NOVEL 


Paul Ferroll. Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Whatever, in their meekness, Victorian women may have been, 
here and there a Victorian woman arose who did pretty well as 
she liked. Such a one has been exhumed by the Scholartis 
Press in the person of Mrs. Archer Clive, who, in 1855, presented 
to the world a really remarkable novel in Paul Ferroll, which was 
so much a best-seller that it ran through five great editions— 
and those were three-volume days. 

The distinction of Paul Ferroll as the work of a lady of that 
period was that its central figure, a gentleman of culture, breeding, 
position, and even heart, was in reality a cold-blooded murderer, 
having disposed of his unpleasant young wife Anne with a dagger, 
with the object of marrying an earlier sweetheart. The opening 
chapter presents us with Mrs. Ferroll’s very bloody corpse and 
Mr. Ferroll’s excessive coolness. A kind of under-gardener, 
Franks, who had been uttering terrible threats against the dead 
woman because of her cruel treatment of himself and his wife, 
the kitchenmaid, is arrested for the crime. To the disgust of 
the county, gentle and simple, Paul Ferroll arranged for Franks’ 
defence, and, on his acquittal, gave him the means to emigrate 
to Canada with his wife. 

After this unpleasantness Mr. Ferroll leaves his home, ‘“‘ The 
Tower,” for some time, and then further shocks the neighbour- 
hood by returning with a new wife—Elinor. One whom he does 
not shock is Lady Lucy Bartlett, a woman of great influence in 
the county. Lady Lucy has the highest respect for Paul and 
consults him on every question, including the education of 
her son. 

Everyone learns to love the second Mrs. Ferroll, who is a sweet 
creature, utterly unlike her passionate and vile-tempered pre- 
decessor. In due course there is a charming little daughter, 
Janet. By this time Paul has been forgiven by the aristocracy 
and the peasantry as well. He is asked into Society and declines 
again and again, though his wife and daughter are permitted 
some visits to Lady Lucy. He is the most adoring of husbands 
and tenderest of fathers. He has great literary resources, being 
acknowledged in London as a poet, an essayist, a fictionist—all 
of the first class. Mrs. Clive, it appears, had not the ultimate 
courage to present her good-bad man merely as a country 
squire. 

A cholera outbreak occurs, and, while poor people are dying 
off like sheep, Paul goes into the poorest homes, bringing hope 
and medicine and food. He also insists on the drains being 
seen to. He makes no virtue of all this, being absolutely im- 
perturbable throughout life as regards outside praise or censure. 
The cholera plague is described with great force by Mrs. Clive. 
Another astonishingly able chapter is that which depicts a period 
of industrial riot, with the calling out of the military. The 
crowd is not intimidated, and presses fiercely forward. At this 
juncture Paul Ferroll draws a pistol from his breast, cocks it, 
and shoots the ringleader dead. The gentry are delighted, but 
the high-handed Ferroll is none the less tried for murder. The 
author admits us to the jury-room and lets us hear its members 
conferring. After a long conflict of opinion an agreed verdict 
is finally arrived at—‘ Guilty, but strongly recommended to 
mercy.” The local magnates offer their intervention, but Ferroll 
smilingly declines. He sends the counsel for the prosecution 
to London to approach his (Ferroll’s) powerful friends. The result 
is a Royal pardon. 

That is the gist of the first half of Paul Ferroll. The second 
portion has not such uniformly strong stuff in it. Ferroll, with 
his Elinor and his Janet, goes to Bordeaux, and in a fit of gloomy 
reverie falls down the cliffs and manages to break both legs. 
He has evidently been foolish enough to develop a conscience. 
The Ferroll family return to England. Things go smoothly, as 
the household is a thoroughly united one, until the return from 
Canada of Mrs. Franks, who is seen wearing some jewellery 
belonging to the first Mrs. Ferroll. She is arrested, tried and 
convicted of the murder. Just on the eve of her hanging, Paul 
Ferroll goes to the Sheriff and confesses that he and he only 
killed Anne Ferroll, and exactly how he did it. Paul is in due 
course condemned to death, his callous conduct in the dock 
arousing much prejudice. His good friends come to his aid 
again, however. The gaoler, for a large consideration, permits 
him to escape. He and Janet get by coach to London. Down 
the river a little vessel is chartered which conveys them to Spain. 


By Mrs. ArcHerR CLIVE. 


Elinor is not with them. 
heart-failure. 

At the request of some injudicious admirers, Mrs. Clive wrote 
an extra finish to her novel, which appears in this edition in the 
form of an appendix—but it is only an excrescence. In the 
course of the narrative, Paul Ferroll utters one fine phrase which 
typifies his life: ‘‘ Why can’t time turn backward, and fetch 
me yesterday, out of the treasures of God?” Wilfred Denvir 
the falsely accused hero of the late Henry Arthur Jones’s Th, 
Silver King, gave vent to a similar piece of despairing Philosophy 
in “ O God, turn back Thy universe and give me yesterday |” 

Mrs. Archer Clive certainly paved the way for Miss Braddon 
fictional mistress of crime and intrigue, who made her first great 
success in 1862 with Lady Audley’s Secret, the chronicle of an 
angel-eyed, sweet-voiced blonde with a passion for homicide, 


She has, not unnaturally, died of 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 


A History of the Jews in England. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hyamson’s excellent little history has now been twenty 
years before the world. During that time much has been 
discovered as to earlier centuries, and much Jordan water has 
flowed under the bridges. He has therefore taken the oppor. 
tunity afforded by a new edition to enlarge and revise the work, 
A Mischna of commentary has been added to the text, and a 
‘‘marginal keri’ corrects the few errors that had escaped 
previous notice. We have here an accurate and a remarkably 
dispassionate account of Judaism in England, from Aaron of 
Lincoln to Lord Reading. 

A knowledge of history is the best corrective of racial or 
national prejudice; and this book may be recommended to all 
who fancy that Europe owes nothing to the Jews but a mass 
of—usually repudiated—monetary debts. How many of us 
realise that the castles and monasteries of the Norman period 
were mainly built out of Jewish loans; that the fortress in which 
a Front de Boeuf tortured an Isaac of York had been raised by 
borrowing from Isaac himself? Or who knows that America 
could not have been discovered without the financial aid of 
a Jew; that Jewish pilots, navigators, doctors, and interpreters 
accompanied both Columbus and Vasco da Gama; or that 
but for Jews the East India Company could scarcely have been 
launched on its career? We have all heard of Shylock and 
Dr. Lopez; but not many could say off-hand who was the 
Jewish theologian whom Henry VIII. consulted on the Divorce 
Question, or who was the Hebrew tutor of Queen Elizabeth. 

The ordinary reader will perhaps turn with most eagerness to 
the pages in which Mr. Hyamson deals with the position of the 
Jews, as the King’s special property, down to the expulsion in 
1290. He describes with commendable calmness the hideous 
massacres which disgraced the English people in these years, 
recognising that the union of religious feeling with detestation 
of the usurer made such events almost inevitable. A later 
chapter, describing the career of Menasseh ben Israel, and the 
complicated negotiations which led to the Return under Cromwell, 
is almost equally interesting. Finally we have an account of 
the slow process by which complete emancipation was attained 
during the nineteenth century. Here it is to be remembered 
that the disabilities of the Jews were scarcely greater than those 
of Dissenters, Catholics, and Freethinkers : they were the result 
of the theory that the State must be one not only in political 
organisation but in religion. The whole history throws light 
on human nature. The “ short and easy method ” of the Gentile 
with the Jew has ever been to utilise his brains and purse in time 
of need, and to throw him over when the need has passed: to 
persecute him till he acquires the vices of the persecuted, and 
then to use those vices as an excuse for further persecution. 
Unfortunately the Jew is far from being the only one to suffer 
under such a system. 


By A. M. Hyamson, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern Capitalism: Its Origin and Evolution. By Henri SEE. 


Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d. : 
Many readers must have desired to have an English version of 
Professor Henri Sée’s Evolution du Capitalisme Moderne. They have 


here what is not quite the same thing—an American version, and & 
bad one at that. Moreover, Professor Sée’s little book, published in 
France at a few francs, can hardly be recognised in its English dress, 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FIVE BOOKS OF MR. MOSES 
By IZAK GOLLER. 7s. 6d. net. 


The compelling interest of this masterly story of Jewish life should 
make it popular with all readers of fiction. 


AT THE SOUTH GATE 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story which will captivate all admirers of Mrs. Richmond's 
delightful novels. 


PRIVATE SUHREN 
By GEORG VON DER VRING. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid and intimate story of a German soldier's life during the War. 


TAWNY EYES 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


An absorbing story in which the central character is an unscrupulous 
and clever woman. 


THE DEATH OF THE CLAIMANT 
By A. RICHARD MARTIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant detective story by the author of ‘The Cassiodore Case.’ 


THERE’S NO END TO IT 
By NEGLEY FARSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
The story of a thrilling contest of right against wrong, by the author 








of ‘ Daphne's in Love. 








General Literature 


A WAYFARER IN MOROCCO 
By ALYS LOWTH. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Abook which tells of the country of the Moors in an entrancing manner. 


THE FRINGE OF THE MOSLEM 
WORLD 
By HARRY A. FRANCK. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating record of several months’ nomading about the Eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. 


THE DUBLIN OF YESTERDAY 
By PAGE L. DICKINSON. 6s. net. 


__ This book deals with a fascinating period of Irish life, and abounds 
in personal anecdotes of prominent people. 


PLATO: TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 
By Professor A. E. TAYLOR. 6s. net. 
A translation, by the author of Plato: The Man and his Work, 


of two Platonic dialogues of historical importance and romantic 
interest. 


NOW ON VIEW 
By IVOR J. C. BROWN. 5s. net. 


A volume of essays in which the well-known dramatic critic of the 
Manchester Guardian surveys the fun and foibles of our time. 


VERMEER THE MAGICAL ;~ ; 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A helpful book for the visitor to the exhibition of Dutch pictures 
at Burlington House. 


THE TALE OF A WYE FISHERMAN 
By Captain H. A. GILBERT. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
A delightful book for anglers, which discusses ancient and 





modern methods of capturing Wye salmon. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Just 


Published ! 


DARKENED ROOMS 


A new 
important novel 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


Author of “The Middle of the Road.” 97th thousand. 
EVG. STANDARD: “ One of his best novels.” 


SUNDAY TIMES: “Certainly most entertaining.’’ 
REFEREE :“‘... constructed with considerable art.” 


MORNING POST: ; 
“Tt is a well-imagined story thronged with 
well-drawn characters.” 

PUBLIC OPINION: ) 
“Certainly Sir Philip Gibbs has never given 
us a better character study than this.” 

THE TIMES: “ Always interesting.” 

THE STAR: “A first-class novel.” 


Send for Spring List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON | 


& Co. (Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/]- cach, Monthly. 





Meueone Cee oe 
[Just Published. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS 
IN MODERN LIFE. 
By Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc. 
10s. 6d. 

Sir Josiah Stamp here analyses the influence 
upon modern economic life of various important 
factors which have been practically ignored 
hitherto in economic literature. 


GERMANY UNDER THE 
DAWES PLAN. 
By Max Sering, 


Professor of Political Science, University of Berlin, 
10s. 6d. 

In this book, Professor Max Sering, Germany’s 
great agricultural economist, deals with the his- 
tory, structure and working of the Dawes Plan. 
His facts, figures and outspoken opinions will 
appeal not only to economists, but to politicians 
of all parties. Professor Sering talks straight to 
Great Britain and France, straight to America 
and... straight to his own country. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR. 
By Alfred Hook. 
8s. 6d. 


This book deals with the question ‘‘ What is 
Human Nature? ’”’ in the light of modern science. 
It contains much of interest to the biologist and 
the psychologist, and the many who are seeking 
peace in industry and politics will find it well 
worth studying. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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puffed out as it is into the outward semblance of a large and imposing 
work. America, presumably, is responsible for this metamorphosis 
as well as for the translation. It is a great pity; for Professor Sée’s 
book is the best short general account of the rise of European capitalism 
that has yet been written, and deserves to have a wide public in this 
country. It is, of course, worth reading as it stands; but it ought 
to have been properly translated, and published at five shillings. 


Handling London’s Underground Trafic. 
London’s Underground. 7s. 6d. 


This compilation by the operating manager of the London Under- 
ground Railways, admirably printed and illustrated, will hardly need 
recommendation to anyone interested in technical problems of railway 
administration. And any uninitiated layman who has submitted 
to underground transport in, say, London, Paris and New York, will 
recognise unfailingly that the London system is by far the best 
adaptation of a necessary evil. Mr. ‘Thomas provides a clear, succinct 
description of the organisation, staffing, and operation, in normal and 
abnormal circumstances, of the whole underground traffic of the 
London area, with charts, photographs and diagrams to supplement 
his explanations. His outlook is to some extent circumscribed by 
his official standpoint; an appendix of comment by (a) members 
of the rank and file, and (b) straphangers of average intelligence, 
would perhaps reduce the perfection of this underworld to slightly 
more human values. But making all allowances, one cannot but 
marvel at what has been achieved: even the mass of statistics 
(273,366,341 tickets issued, 10,000 pairs of spectacles lost, annually) 
savours of the miraculous. 


By J. P. Tuomas, M.I.E.E. 


Charles Dickens as a Legal Historian. By W. S. Hoipsworrn. 


Oxford University Press. 9s. 


The Vinerian Professor of Law set himself a very agreeable task 
in this series of four lectures delivered under the Wm. L. Storrs 
foundation at the Law School of Yale University, and the reader will 
probably think that the first two of them can have involved only a 
small amount of effort. They deal with Dickens’s descriptions of 
the courts and the lawyers’ dwellings, the lawyers themselves and their 
clerks; and Professor Holdsworth has indulged in copious quotation 
from the novels. In the third lecture he comes to Bleak House and 
the Court of Chancery, and makes of this a fascinating study. When 
Dickens wrote the book, in 1853, the more scandalous of the abuses 
connected with the famous Court had been removed or reduced; 
but, as Professor Holdsworth points out, the story is placed about a 
quarter of a century earlier, so that Dickens was thoroughly justified 
in his pictures of Jarndyce and Jarndyce, upon which for years and 
years, as Mr. Kenge eloquently remarked, the flower of the Bar and 
the matured autumnal fruits of the Woolsack had been lavished. 
From the Chancery Professor Holdsworth passes to the rich theme 
of Pickwick and the Common Law, never before so authoritatively 
treated as here. The volume proves, with abundant learning, that no 
novelist can ever have approached Dickens in knowledge of the Courts, 
their procedure, and their surroundings. 


Memories of Bygone Eton. By H.S. Sarr. Hutchinson. 
Eton and Elsewhere. By M.D. Hm. Murray. 12s. 


It is hardly possible for an Etonian to be less Etonian than Mr. Salt, 
who gave up his post in 1884, after being connected with the school 
as a King’s Scholar and Master for nearly twenty years. Mr. Hill 
was a Colleger, who went back in 1895 as biology master, and ten 
years later succeeded to the headship of the house over which the 
celebrated Miss Evans had long presided. As a master on the science 
side, Mr. Hill did not belong to the old Eton tradition. His attitude 
to the school is pleasurably critical, and he devotes many pages to 
questions of teaching method and the management of boys. Mr. Salt 
is more personal. In an earlier volume of reminiscence he has 
described Eton under Hornby. Here he deals, in a series of short 
character sketches, with a number of his contemporaries—among 
them, Warne and Hawtrey, J. L. Joynes, J. D. Bourchier, later of the 
Balkans, and William Johnson Cory. Concerning the last-named, 
who as the poet of a few perfect lyrics is more attractive to many 
readers than any other Eton master of the period, Mr. Salt reveals the 
interesting fact that he lost his position in consequence of a letter 
of advice on homosexuality written to one of the boys. 


10s. 6d. 


Humours Unreconciled. A Tale of Modern Japan. 
Vines. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Vines, poet and critic, fails as novelist to keep the first 
commandment for the writer of fiction—that he should hold his readers’ 
interest in a group of individuals and in what happens to them. One 
doesn’t, really, care in the least whether Podler runs away with Sheep- 
shanks’s wife, or whether Ditchling does or does not supplant McGonigle 
as Professor of English in the local Japanese university. The jealousies, 
intrigues, and eccentricities of the Anglo-American community are 
portrayed against their Far Eastern background with acuteness and 
humour, but more than Mr. Vines’s flashes of comedy and wit are 
needed to relieve the tedium of a too extensive reporting of the scandal 
and cross-talk of the isolated group at Totsuka. It has been amusingly 
done by one or two writers (Stella Benson, for example), but never, 
surely, at such unrelieved length! “It is worth living,” concludes 
Sheepshanks, who speaks with something of his author’s voice, “ in 
order to acquire the technique of the tightrope acrobat, and, so 
balanced, to register a protest at the curse of creation.” Humours 
Unreconciled is perhaps worth reading to enjoy the acrobatics of an 
agile and informed intelligence; if one protests, it is less likely to be 
at the curse of creation than the curse, in these pages, of its absence. 
One’s final impression is less of life than of Mr. Vines’s cleverness— 
and of an indisputable debt to Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


By SHERARD 


— 


Russian Economic Development since the Revolution. 

Doss. Routledge. 15s. 

Mr. Maurice Dobb has revised and reissued, with a new a 
his study of the economics of the Soviet system since the Revoluti 
of 1917. It is by far the best and most careful account that has = 
been written of recent Russian affairs from the economic standpone 
Mr. Dobb surveys the successive changes of policy, from the firet 
unsystematic change-over to Communist control, through the sg 
quent chaos to the adoption of Lenin’s “‘ New Economic Policy » 
and thence to the gradual, though still precarious stabilisation of 
State capitalism under strong central control. The book contain 
a good account of monetary as well as of industrial policy, and in 
with the difficult problems of reconciling village interests with 
industrial development, and the claims for a rise in the standard of 
life with the demand for new capital in an impoverished count 
Mr. Dobb’s Communist sympathies are evident; but they do not 
prevent him from giving, as far as the published records allow, a clear 
and faithful record of the course of development, or from maki 
the weak points in the Soviet system stand out clearly to the reader 
Altogether, this book is both a very valuable piece of current historical 
record, and a study of which economists may profitably take note 
both for its reactions on orthodox economic theory and for its possible 
contribution to solving the very different economic problems of 
Western Europe. Right or wrong, the Soviet experiment is clearly 
the outstanding political and economic experiment of our time; and 
Mr. Dobb has written worthily of his theme. 


Mary of Marion Isle. By H. Riper Haccarp. Hutchinson. 7s, 64, 


It would be interesting to know under what conditions Sir Rider 
Haggard left the manuscript of this story, which, so far from con. 
taining ‘* some of his most vital and mature work,” as the note on the 
wrapper protests, reads for the most part like a discarded draft 
written a long time ago. Appearances, of course, are deceptive; 
but those are the appearances, The most that can be said of the story 
is that it is just readable. Mary of Marion Isle is a young woman 
brought up from childhood on an unvisited island by a merchant 
seaman with whom she was wrecked. She makes a belated appearance 
towards the end of the story when she becomes the innocent mistress 
of Lord Atterton, who, on his way with his wife and staff to take up 
the Governorship of Oceania, has suffered shipwreck under circum- 
stances that make his survival inconceivable to his rescued companions, 
Atterton is unhappily married, as the earlier chapters have explained 
at considerable length, and although his wealthy wife turns up on the 
island and demands his return to civilisation, he decides for Mary and 
her Isle. Lady Atterton is drowned, and we close the book feeling 
convinced that sooner or later a priest in holy orders will drift ashore 
and put the finishing touch of propriety to the story’s persistent 
unreality. 


By Maurice 


ppendix, 











GLIMPSES 


By CORRIE DENISON. _— [Price 7]6.] 


Ist cheaper edition, 500 copies, sold before publication ; the limited 
edition of 100 signed copies, bound in buckram, at 21s., two days 


after issue. 


Woman's Journal: “* One long and seven short stories of un- 
usual strength and literary achievement. They reveal a gift for 
narrative, for dialogue, and for portraiture, and all are deeply 
interesting.” 

Of the first three stories, which, told quietly, deal with life in 
New Zealand, Queensland and New South Wales, Mr. L. P. 
Hartley, of The Saturday Review, says : “* The fidelity with which 
he records fact and emotion wins one’s respect : the stories are 
absorbing simply from the way he tells them." Of A Tale of 
Three Cities, with its allusions to Oxford personalities and its vivid 
picture of a decidedly-raidable den in Paris, the same critic ob- 
serves : “ It has a melodramatic interest which rings slightly false, 
just like melodrama in real life.” There is a very strange tale of 
feigned madness, the whole point of which has been badly missed 
by several critics who judge by the surface. Charmian Warrington, 
which one man thought to out-Keable Keable, another to be a 
truly beautiful story of passion—* though perhaps disturbingly 
amorous,” is “a love-story with a very full-blooded passage ” 
(Saturday Review). Of the longest story, A Mere Private, Mr. 
Hartley generously admits that “ it is very well done.... The 
scenes are full of life . . . an interesting story, a contribution to 
war-literature "; the Aberdeen Press thought it “ as fine a thing, 
in its own way, as anything we have read in connection with the 
War.” Curiously enough, one journalist was sufficiently obtuse 
to see no point in Vernon Ditchley : it bristles with points, as will 

seen by anyone who knows even a little about authorship or 
publishing, bookselling or journalism. 

Dundee Advertiser: “* A very remarkable book.” 

Birmingham Post: “The picture in every case is precise, 
effective—and suggestive.” 





Scholartis, 30 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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EVERYMAN 


Of interest to Everyman 
interested in Books, the 
Theatre, Music and Travel. 
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The first number published 
on Thursday last is still 
on sale. 


EVERYMAN 


is more than a bookish journal. It 
surveys current affairs at home and 
abroad. It takes account of music 
and drama and the arts in general. 
It helps those who travel to make the 
best use of their time. And it is alive 
to the constructional efforts of the 
younger generation. 


Order from your Newsagent. 


2 
EVERY THURSDAY 
A NEW WEEKLY 


WITH 
NEW FEATURES 















































Ready 
To-day. 


FROM 


LEIPZIG to GABUL 


An account of my motor-cycle ride to Afghanistan 
and my nine months’ imprisonment in that country 


by G. STRATIL-SAUER 
Translated by Frederick Whyte. 


In this interesting and unusual travel book, the author 
relates the experiences which befel him when, in 1924, he 
travelled by motor cycle from Leipzig to Afghanistan via 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia. Fully illustrated, 18s. net. 


AMONG THE 
FOREST DWARFS OF MALAYA 


by PAUL SCHEBESTA. 
In one large handsome volume, with about 140 illustvations and amap. 21s. net. 


The account of an expedition of investigation made by the author among 
the Semang—the dwarf tribes which are fast dying out, and which inhabit 
the forest-covered interior of the Malay peninsula. Accompanie sd only by 
a native servant, the author wandered in the forests, sharing the life of 
these nomadic peoples. He gives a vivid impression of life in the depths 
of the jungle, and speaks authoritatively of the customs and general mode 
of life of its almost unknown inhabitants. Ready next Friday. 








Send for Spring List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., PaternosterRow, E.C. 4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, I/}- cach, Monthly. 
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_ RECONSTRUCTIVE 
_ SERVICE IN THE 
COALFIELDS 


| 

| 

i <Q 

| 
| UR service in the Coalfields has never been 

confined merely to relief work. It has been 

| concerned also with providing some work, especi- 

| ally for single men who are ineligible for relief; 

with the encouragement of schemes of public utility; 

| the provision of allotments and seeds, of leather 
| and necessary tools for boot-repairing, etc., etc. 
| The needs of the people in distress are not only 
physical. It has been our endeavour to take help | 
| to them which shall express the fellowship of the {| 
| givers. 
i WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


Clothing, especially for men, is urgently needed. 



















Please send gifts of money and ‘clothing, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. Fry) 


Room N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON 
ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Clothing from the North of England should 
be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 
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Shiva, or the Future of India. By R. J. Minney. 
To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Minney must, we think, have learned the journalist’s rule that 
you should always open with a good sentence and, if possible, end 
with a good one; but he seems to have failed to realise the necessity of 
saying something in between to justify them. He opens with a quite 
amazing sentence: ‘‘ Within the next hundred years India can be 
the greatest and most prosperous country in the world,”’ and there- 
after never writes a single sentence in support of so preposterous a 
suggestion—never, in fact, again refers to it. On the contrary, he 
writes a very sane and well-balanced account of India as it is to-day, 
showing the utter futility of any political reform which is unaccom- 
panied by internal social reforms that cannot be effected by any 
governmental action. With some of his views we might be inclined 
to quarrel—as, for example, when he declares that ‘‘ those who do not 
like associating on terms of absolute equality with the blacks have 
no right in their country at all”; for no such pretence of equality can 
be sincere—but his general view is not very different from that of Miss 
Katherine Mayo. It is expressed with less violence and perhaps with 
more real knowledge; but it is essentially the same—namely, that 
India must work out her own salvation, on social rather than political 
lines, and must begin with some real effort to suppress the sexual 
abuses which are the basic cause of her political and industrial im- 
potence. The politicians of India are disputing amongst themselves 
just now as to whether they should demand ‘Dominion status” or 
immediate “full independence.” ‘That they have not the slightest 
chance of achieving either in the foreseeable future is a fact which 
they seem to have overlooked. Mr. Minney is no “ imperialist ”’— 
they should read his book. 


To-day and 


One of Those Ways. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownprs. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

William Cook; Antique Dealer. By Ricuarp Keverne. Constable. 
3s. 6d. 


It has always been a mystery to us why even experienced novelists 
are often so careless about the material framework of their stories. 
In One of Those Ways the heroine crosses the Channel by the night 
boat from Southampton to Havre. On arriving at Havre she finds 
the Douane and the Paris train adjoining each other—though outside 
the pages of fiction they are a mile apart. She does not use the train, 
however; with her companion she travels in a ‘* powerful two-seater.” 
They go fast, touching 100 kilometres (63 miles) an hour, and reach 
Paris in time for a late dinner. They would, of course, have reached 
Paris too early for even an early lunch. ‘Their destination is the 
Riviera and they calculate that by getting up early and driving hard 
all day they can reach it in five or six days—instead of the usual two 
days! These details are not, of course, important in themselves : 
they are important only because their too obvious absurdity tends to 
destroy the vraisemblance of the tale. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is no tyro 
and should know better. She makes some other quite obvious and 
avoidable errors; but she tells a jolly good tale all the same—about 
a huge Casino swindle—which we can recommend with more than 
usual confidence to readers of fiction of this class. William Cook 
is also an excellent tale in the same genre. It was first published 
last year and the present volume is a second (cheap) edition such as 
we cannot usually find space to notice. But we failed to notice it on 
its first appearance, and it deserves mention if only for the truth of 
its rather unusual emotional quality. It deals with the moral problem 
of detective ‘‘spying.’”” The amateur detective hero at the last 
moment helps the criminaless to escape, and, thoroughly rotten as 
she was, few readers, we think, are likely to blame him in their hearts. 


Frederick the Great. By Marcaret GoupsmirH. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

A distinguished preacher was once asked why he did not publish his 
sermons. He replied, ‘*‘ Because I know nothing that the world does 
not already know.”’ That was the best sermon he ever preached, and 
we recommend it to Miss Goldsmith. We have searched through her 
book to find a single new fact : we toiled all night and caught nothing. 
It is true, as she says, that few people have the leisure to study Carlyle ; 
but—to mention but one of her predecessors—she has added nothing 
to Mr. Reddaway’s admirable account in the Heroes of the Nations 
series, and she has omitted much of importance that Mr. Reddaway 
has told. The battle scenes, in particular, are altogether inadequate ; 
and the narrative of the war of the Bavarian succession is confused. 
Why Mr. Harold Nicolson should have prefixed a eulogium to the 
book we cannot guess. 


About Motoring 
DEPRECIATION 


NEXPERIENCED people seldom attach sufficient importance 

I to the question of depreciation when they are buying a 
motor car. Carried away by the glamours of prospective 
ownership, they mentally acknowledge that they must un- 
doubtedly lose a percentage of the sum which they are paying, 
and leave it at that. Actually, the matter deserves rather closer 
examination. In January, 1928, a private owner bought a 
20-60 h.p. Vauxhall with touring body for £495. This, as every- 
body knows, is quite a good car; in fact, it enjoyed a succes 
@estime at the 1927 show, sold freely during 1928, satisfied its 
owners on the road, and is even better in its 1929 edition. Last 
month—January, 1929—the owner was seriously smitten with 


es 


another make of car, and, failing to obtain any very satisfacto 
private bids for his year-old Vauxhall, went to a London dealer 
who advertises his remarkable generosity in part-exchange deals 
To do him justice, this dealer is probably slightly more liberal 
in such transactions than many of his rivals. The coveted 1999 
car is catalogued at £485, and the dealer was willing to allow 
£200 for the Vauxhall in part payment—a depreciation of gog5 
in one year. The dealer possibly felt that this offer looked g 
little shabby, and he happens to hold the sole agency for another 
car, on which he receives a specially large commission. He 
intimated that if the customer would transfer his affections to 
this third make of car (listed at £825), he would allow £959 
on the Vauxhall, thus reducing the depreciation to £245. The 
Vauxhall in question was not a battered sample which had been 
flogged to death; it had only covered about 3,000 miles, and 
having been carefully tended, was equal to new, regarded as 
pure transport. 
* * * 


This transaction contains a host of significant facts when jt 
is analysed. It will be noted, in the first place, that the dealer 
is ready to pay either £200 or £250 for it, according to the value 
of the car which he sells in return. In other words, he is not 
really offering a commercial price. Nothing would induce him 
to pay anything like £200 in hard cash. He may hope to get 
£200 for the Vauxhall, but he is prepared to sell it quickly for 
less than he has allowed on it, and so to jettison part of the 
commission which he receives on the new car. It is thus already 
obvious that this particular size of car depreciates more than 
£295 in twelve months, no matter how carefully it is used. This 
is quite absurd, but literally true. And the root cause is that 
when a prospective buyer sits down to choose between a new 
mass-production car at (say) £200, and a slightly used car of 
much better class at the same figure, he almost invariably prefers 
the new vehicle. He is, of course, perfectly right in principle. 
The second-hand car may suffer from all kinds of defects; it 
is no longer guaranteed ; the dealer may be a rogue, and in any case 
cannot really know a great deal about the history and condition 
of all the second-hand cars which he sells. On the other hand, 
a new mass-production car at £200 will be guaranteed for twelve 
months, and cannot have much amiss with it. Moreover, it will 
do all that the owner needs, if it cannot do the work quite so 
finely and ostentatiously as a vehicle which originally cost more 
than twice as much. 














EXECUTORS 


The task of finding a capable and respon- 
sible person who is willing to act as an 
executor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
an inopportune moment. 
The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
observed. So far as possible the Bank is 
prepared to employ the family Solicitor 
A Book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 
Trustee Department 
as below 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
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This book sets out to solve an urgent problem—so urgent that it is every 
man's duty to study it. 
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® This being so, we should expect to find that depreciation is 
reduced to a minimum by buying a car at the bottom price, so 
that, when we wish to sell it, would-be buyers cannot find a new 
car at a similar figure. This deduction is true. We have just 
examined an actual case in which a first-class 20-h.p. car, listed 
at £495, depreciates almost 60 per cent. in twelve months. Con- 
trast the rcck-bottom prices. A standard Baby Austin is listed 
at £135. Plenty of year-old Baby Austins fetch £90, and a good 
example in fine condition may fetch £100, simply because they 
do not face the competition of new cars at that figure. In this 
case the depreciation is no more than 30 per cent.—about half 
that experienced with the more expensive car. There are 
exceptions to this rule at the upper end of the scale, but they are 
quite rare; a Rolls-Royce, for example, would not depreciate 
more than 30 per cent. in one year, unless it chanced to be fitted 
with an extravagant body of special design. But this exception 
is simply a tribute to extremely high quality; the folk who buy 
a second-hand Rolls-Royce know that it will infallibly be quite 
roadworthy. 
* a * 


It is thus futile to talk of the low running costs of motor 
cars, and to buy a new car every year. The owner of the Vauxhall 
car already mentioned has probably expended at least £80 on 
out-of-pocket running expenses for his 3,000 miles, allowing for 
£20 tax; £18 insurance; 10s. a week for garage, fuel, oil, etc. 
This is equivalent to 6d. per mile in round figures. But he has 
further lost a sum in depreciation equal to nearly 2s. per mile— 
i.e., depreciation in this case is four times as great as the actual 
running cost. Moreover, this sum is pure waste. The car, if 
he could only be content to keep it in service until it begins to 
fall to pieces, is capable of, perhaps, 150,000 miles. If the car 
had been sanely handled on a commercial basis, the proper 
depreciation charge is approximately 1d. per mile, whereas this 
owner is paying 2s. a mile, simply because he does not run the 
car to destruction. He is, in other words, guilty of the grossest 
extravagance and waste. Owners who desire to change their 
cars annually should either buy second-hand cars, on each of 
which the unlucky first owner will have suffered the first annual 
depreciation, which is always the heaviest; or else they should 
buy the very cheapest and smallest cars made; or else they 
should buy a Rolls-Royce (in which case they will soon cease 
to feel fidgety at the end of a season). There is no more costly 
and foolish system of motoring than that which is based on the 
annual purchase of a new car of medium horse-power at a medium 
price. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY. 


TT: markets present a tired appearance, and if it were not 
for the activity of New York we should probably now be 
suffering from a market depression. The only depart- 
ment which seems to steer a course of its own, independent of 
American influences (as yet), is that of foreign rails, which are 
almost uniformly satisfactory to holders. Most of the Argentine 
rails stand at record prices, but as it is difficult to see how the 
money can be better employed, there would appear to be no reason 
to take the handsome profits now available. The recent forma- 
tion by Viscount St. Davids of the Foreign Railways Investment 
Trust is significant, and part of the rise referred to may be due 
to it. The first half-million capital of this Trust was privately 
subscribed in a few minutes, and within a few weeks of its creation 
the capital was doubled by the same method. There seems to be 
no end to the making of investment trusts, two more, each with a 
capital of a million, having been formed during the past few days. 
* * * 

The formation of the Civil Service Co-operative Trust, intended 
to provide a sound medium for the investment of savings of civil 
servants, is also interesting, as it has an excellent board, the Chair- 
man being Sir Henry Gibson, late Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. I am naturally interested in this development, as the 
Trust is an important addition to the series of co-operative invest- 
ment trusts of which I was the inventor. The board of this 
Trust states that its policy will be not to pay dividends above 5 
per cent. until it has built up adequate reserves, and for this it 
receives unstinted praise from financial editors. This is indeed 
the traditional policy of most British investment trusts, and 
obviously follows the line of least resistance, besides being con- 
ducive to an easier life for directors than is involved by the pay- 
ment of higher dividends. At the same time, it may be remarked 
that it requires no special ability to earn 5 per cent. on invest- 
ments. As a well-known investment trust chairman observed : 
** Any fool can build up good reserves by starving his share- 
holders.” The interests of a group of super-tax payers banded 


together for collective investment may be served by a policy of 
low dividends with a steady accumulation of reserves for ultimate 
distribution in their old age, or to their heirs, in the shape of 


cc 


bonus shares; but, in my opinion, the small investor, if he com. 
bines with others for the investment of his capital, desires to 
receive the maximum amount of income compatible with Safety, 
Obviously, this means a slower accumulation of reserves, as you 
cannot eat your cake and have it. I admit, however, that the 
conventional view is that low dividends should be paid by invest. 
ment trusts for several years, and if a new trust were to come out 
with the assurance that it would not pay dividends of more than 
2} per cent. until it had reserves equal to its capital, I have no 
doubt some of my confreres would become ecstatic in their 
encomiums of such a prudent policy. These remarks are not 
intended as any criticism of the policy of the new trust referred to, 
which, as indicated, has a board that entitles it to respect. 
* * * 

Do people in this country still take snuff to any extent? It js 
to be presumed that only the Imperial Tobacco Company and one 
or two other of the big tobacco companies could answer this 
question. In the United States, however, it is otherwise, for in 
addition to a few smaller undertakings there is the American Snuff 
Company, which was organised in 1900, and owns a number of 
factories, and this is responsible for about 96 per cent. of the 
snuff consumed in that country. The extent of this business 
may be gauged by the fact that its net profits last year are esti- 
mated at $2,072,612, and that its profits for the last few years show 
a steady increase. The company states that snuff consumption 
in the first half of 1928 was 18-1 per cent. larger than in the same 
period of 1927, although during the hot months of July and 
August there was a falling off. Judging by the advertisements 
one sees across the Atlantic, chewing tobacco is also much in 
favour there, but snuff-taking appears to be gaining at its expense, 
for during the first eight months of 1928, sales of chewing tobacco 
fell by 2 per cent. I gather that the manufacture of snuff is the 
most complex and difficult part of the tobacco industry. The 
leaf used has to be two or three years old, as ageing causes the 
tobacco to mellow and lose much of the bitterness and acid 
contained in all new leaf. The aged leaves are placed in large 
heaps, moistened, salt and other ingredients are added, and the 
whole is allowed to ferment for a period of from five to six months, 
the entire process of manufacture requiring from eighteen to 
twenty months. In addition to paying 6 per cent. on its 
$3,952,800, the company pays dividends of 12 per cent. on its 
$1,100,000 of Common stock, and at its present quotation of 
about 200 the yield is 6 per cent. A. Emit Davies. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH. 


In addressing the shareholders at the annual General Meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank, Limited, held on Thursday, January 31st, 
Sir Harry Goschen referred to the resignation of Mr. Lindsay Smith 
as a director and the appointment of Sir Harcourt Butler. After 
referring to the loss the Bank had sutiered by the deaths of Mr. Wragg 
and Mr. Manger, local directors, Sir Harry said (in part) :— 

In continuance of our policy of providing for the wants of our 
customers and securing new business wherever favourable opportunities 
present themselves, we have opened 42 new branches during the year, 
bringing up the total number of our offices in the United Kingdom 
to 1,262. 

I should like also to refer to the provision of facilities for the safe 
deposit after banking hours of moneys received by our clients. As 
a result of careful inquiries regarding the experience gained by our 
friends both in Europe and the United States, we have decided to 
instal in such branches where the need appears to be urgent a system 
of “night safes’? which we trust will prove useful to such of our 
customers whose hours of business are unduly prolonged, and who are 
unable to arrange themselves for the safe custody of their evening 
receipts. 

Tunes to our accounts, we are pleased to show a satisfactory 
increase in all our figures, the summation of the balance sheet reaching 
{329,698,670 against £305,444,270 last year. The capital and reserve 
remain the same, but there is a notable increase in the amount of 
our deposits on December 31st of about £17,000,000, and I am glad 
to say the sums derived from our smaller account holders and de- 
positors included in this amount show considerable expansion. Our 
liabilities for acceptances, endorsements, etc., also show an advance 
over last year’s figures of over £7,000,000, while on the assets side 
gf the balance sheet the larger figures represented by our cash, balances 
with other banks, etc., money at call, represent satisfactory and 
appropriate additions to our most liquid assets. 

We have made a change in this year’s balance sheet in the manner 
in which our bills discounted appear. Our Treasury Bills, amounting 
to {28,765,000, are now shown separately from bills payable by British 
firms and institutions in the United Kingdom. On December 31st, 
1927, our holding of British Government Treasury Bills amounted 
to £27,600,000. 

The keen Continental demand for English Bankers’ Acceptances, 

chiefly on behalf of the Central Banks abroad, has no doubt had a 
considerable bearing on the comparatively moderate holdings of such 
Bills disclosed this year in the Banks’ balance sheets. 
_ Investments show an increase of about £1,400,000, due, chiefly, to our 
increased holdings of Government securities; our holdings in allied 
Banks also show an increase owing to a call of 415 per share neces- 
sitated by their expanding business made by Lloyds and National 
Provincial Foreign Bank, which has raised our holding in this institution 
from {240,000 to £420,000. I am glad to say that our subsidiary, 
which we own jointly with Lloyds Bank, is making steady progress, 
and is dealing with an increased amount of remunerative business. 

Our Advances to Customers again show an increase, and, like our 
Commercial Bills, indicate the increased facilities we are affording our 
customers throughout the country. 

Our Profit and Loss Account, after providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, shows a balance of {2,108,663 16s. 11d. (against 42,093,452 9s. od. 
at the end of 1927) and after adding the balance carried forward from 
the previous account of £863,476 9s. 3d., we have now {2,972,140 6s. 2d. 
with which to deal. 

The interim dividend paid in July has absorbed {853,147 8s. 10d., 
and the final dividend we have declared will require a similar amount ; 
of the sum remaining, we propose to transfer £100,000 to the Pension 
Fund ; £100,000 to Bank Premises Account and £200,000 to strengthen 
our Contingency Fund, leaving us with £865,845 8s. 6d. to carry forward 
to the New Account. 

Iam glad to say that not only do the balance sheet figures we are 
able to put before you to-day constitute a record in the history of the 
Bank, but we have fully shared in the record figures for turnover of all 
Banks, which the Clearing House Report discloses. It may interest 
you to know which sections of our business are responsible for the 
larger figures. There is a gratifying increase in the turnover of the 
Country branches which gives us ground for belief that the industrial 
side of the business of the Bank as a whole is being maintained. There 
has been a decrease in the turnover in coal, iron, steel and in the textile 
aeotsien, but there has been a satisfactory increase in the volume of 
usiness in shipping, leather, hosiery, lace and pottery, as well as in our 
tater accounts; indeed, all the other sections of the Bank’s 
vusiness, with the exception of those mentioned above, show an expan- 
so in turnover. Some of the sub-divisions in these various trades 

pac: slightly unfavourable movements, but as a whole there has been 
se which affords considerable encouragement. In referring to 
the Se =. I have had in mind the raw material end; in some of 
pen Tanches of the heavy industries, progress has been shown. It is 

fresting to see that according to the public returns of the various 
trade, the experience of our own business is generally in 


Sections of 
armony with the conditions of industry throughout the country. 


Perh 


aps, however, the most important financial events of the past 
been the transfer of the currency notes to the Bank of 
the amalgamation of that issue with their own, the creation 


year have 
England, 


of the £1 and ros. Bank of England Notes, and the publication by that 
institution of a new form of account in which bank balances appear 
for the first time week by week as a separate item. 

The passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Act marks the termina- 
tion of the last of the financial expedients necessitated by the outbreak 
of war, and fulfils the last of the principal recommendations of the 
Cunliffe Committee of 1918, and the Gold Standard Committee of 1924. 
The Act restores, with one or two exceptions, the principles of our pre- 
war system. We still adhere to the principle of allocating our gold 
holding to the service of our note issue and of a fixed though enlarged 
fiduciary issue; but while an increase in our stock of gold is still the 
main basis for an expansion of the note issue, simpler machinery has 
been provided for permitting a temporary excess of the sum of 
£260,000,000, the normal limit of the fiduciary issue, a provision which 
may be of great service in times of genuinely increased trade activity. 

Sir Harry then briefly reviewed the Engineering, Shipbuilding, Coal 
and Heavy Industries. After referring to the Textile industries and 
the opportunity of extending all sections of trade with China, Sir 
Harry said :— 

From time to time, both in the press and on the platform, criticisms 
are made regarding the policy of the English Banks, particularly with 
regard to the facilities they provide for the trading public. These 
comments are generally more insistent during times of trade depression, 
and perhaps it might not be inappropriate for me to-day to say a few 
words on this subject. These criticisms take a varied form; it is 
said that the Banks do not provide sufficient accommodation to meet 
the requirements of traders generally; that they lend too much money 
either to financiers in the City or to foreign firms and thus deprive 
manufacturers and other traders of accommodation. It is difficult 
to reply to general criticisms in other than general terms, but I would 
ask those who are inclined to believe ill of the Banks to consider the 
following remarks :— 

In our own case, on December 31st last, the total amount of advances 
made in our principal City Offices in London, represented 28 per 
cent. only of the deposits gathered through those Offices, whereas the 
advances made through the channel of the whole of our other Offices 
represented 60 per cent. of their deposits. In regard to the City 
advances, it must not be overlooked that they also include loans to 
important commercial undertakings, and I think you will see from this 
that there has been no starvation in ,the facilities granted by our 
Provincial Branches to our large agricultural interests and to industrial 
concerns established throughout the country. The published figures 
of the Joint Stock Banks provide in themselves striking evidence of 
the increased facilities which have been afforded to traders in the course 
of the last few years. In 1913 the advances of English banks were 
under {£500,000,000, while at the end of 1928 this figure was over 
£1,000,000,000, and the rates at which these advances have been 
available were considerably lower than those prevalent on the Continent. 

References are also made to the financing of foreign business, and 
whilst I believe that important facilities for overseas transactions are 
a large contributory factor in the development of our domestic trade, 
it may be of interest to state that such advances are much more than 
covered by the deposits held by the Bank from its overseas customers. 

Moreover, our banking machinery has been the instrument for raising, 
during last year, no less than {179,000,000 of new capital for domestic 
enterprise; an increase of {39,000,000 in comparison with 1927, 
besides a large amount for development in other directions. 

We must not, however, ladies and gentlemen, only review the past, 
but look forward to the future, and I find some difficulty in forming 
an opinion, and still more in expressing one, as to the likely course of 
trade this year, for nowadays the political and financial situation 
throughout the world changes so suddenly and so rapidly that one can 
hardly forecast the probable course of events from one week to another. 

It is a curious phenomenon that in recent times there has been in 
the closing months of each year a recrudescence in trade and a more 
optimistic prognosis of the future, which I am sorry to say has not 
been wholly fulfilled. Our hopes have often been disappointed, but 
this year I feel greater confidence in that I believe our manufacturers 
and industrial leaders seem to have found again that self-confidence 
which they would almost appear to have temporarily mislaid. There 
is less inclination to wait for a problematical improvement in trade or 
to place undue dependence on the prospect of Government assistance 
than was the case a year ago. On the contrary, in many directions 
industry seems determined to face things as they are, to arrange 
miatters in their own way, and to take their coats off and make the best 
of a difficult job. At last we seem to have realised the unpleasant 
truth that other nations have learnt to manufacture as well as ourselves. 
We are learning by bitter experience that our industries cannot enjoy 
restored prosperity so long as production is continued under conditions 
which not only bring losses to the owners but militate against the 
restoration of prosperity to trade as a whole. If our industrial com- 
munity, both employed and employers, have realised these facts and 
made up their minds to face the situation, then I believe, by efficiency 
in management and operation, the scrapping of old and uneconomic 
plants and by methods of rationalisation, painful though the experience 
in some directions may be, we shall more rapidly secure restored 
prosperity to the advantage of all classes of our people. 
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MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 





MR. HOLLAND-MARTIN REVIEWS THE YEAR 





HOPEFUL FEATURES FOR 1929 





The Ninety-Eighth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of Martins Bank 
Limited was held at Liverpool on Tuesday last. 

Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a large 
attendance. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts for 1928, the 
Chairman referred sympathetically to the illness of His Majesty the 
King and to the deaths of Sir William Forwood and Mr. John Rankin, 
old members of the Board and ex-Chairmen, and Mr. Walter Lees, 
who was a member of the General Board and Manchester Board. 
Another death to be deplored was that of Lord Sackville of the London 
Board. 

The amalgamation with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank had 
been successfully carried through, and the present balance sheet, 
whilst it showed the effect of the fusion, made comparison with last 
year’s figures difficult. 


ENGLISH Sky CLEARER. 


The Profit and Loss Account showed nett profits, after all necessary 
provisions, of £825,434. This might be regarded as satisfactory in a 
year in which the staple trades of the country had been depressed and 
had not experienced that revival which the favourable signs at the end 
of 1927 seemed to forecast. In certain respects the English sky was 
clearer than for some time past. This unfortunately did not apply to 
Lancashire, where much had to be done before the Cotton Industry 
could be rebuilt on a sound basis, and such basis could only be formed by 
reorganisation, combination and the elimination of weak mills whose 
existence in great measure had been prolonged by continuous under- 
cutting of prices which caused loss to the whole trade. 

The amount brought forward from last year, £101,671, added to the 
nett profit of £825,434, gave a disposable balance of £927,105. From 
this the Directors proposed to transfer to premises account £150,000, 
in view of their building operations in Liverpool and London; the usual 
dividend of 16 per cent. on the enlarged capital would take £665,606, 
leaving to be carried forward a slightly increased balance of £111,498. 
Capital and reserves were therefore £7,729,512, and he need scarcely 
say that, like all other Banks, they had hidden reserves against unfore- 
seen contingencies. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Having complimented Mr. Shawyer, the General Manager, and his 
colleagues, on their efficient work, the Chairman said economies had 
been effected during the year by standardisation and extension of the 
use of machines, 

Like other Banks, they were experimenting in certain towns with 
“‘ night safes,” 


THE MoNEY MARKET. 


Reviewing the course of the money market, the Chairman said it 
was clear that the Bank of England had acted with wisdom, since it 
was able to maintain a steady medium rate throughout the year, 
whereby London had been enabled to retain and increase her influence 
as the financial centre of the world. 


EvENTS ABROAD, 


Foreign exchanges, except in the case of Spain, had been without 
marked features. In Spain considerable speculation had occurred in 
the peseta, resulting in the Spanish Government being compelled to 
take measures to protect the value of the peseta by establishing credits 
in London and New York. Martins Bank had been invited to partici- 
pate in the credit and had done so in conjunction with other London 
banks and houses. 

In France, the chief event of the year was M. Poincaré’s stabilisation 
of the franc at 124°21, which took place in June. 

Germany had during the past year obtained from New York and 
London considerable long-term loans for her municipalities and indus- 
trialcompanies. This had enabled her to take gold from London, aided 


by which Germany’s trade made considerable progress during the 
year, but in the last few months labour troubles, notably in the coa] 
and iron industries, had caused a rise in unemployment and a decline 
of trade. 


HomME AFFAIRS. 


Turning to home affairs, the Chairman reviewed the condition of 
agriculture and the schemes established by the Government to provide 
additional credit facilities for farmers. It was hoped that the new 
Corporation would be a real help to farmers, but he doubted if it 
would reach those smaller farmers who were most in need of working 
capital and had already borrowed as much as their bankers felt justified 
in lending. He hoped it might, for agriculture in this country was in 
a bad way and needed all the help it could get. An industry in such 
a plight did not attract new blood and capital, and in many parts of 
Southern and Eastern England it was difficult to get new tenants for 
farms being vacated, or even to retain the old. The farmer, who 
would be distinctly better off for the Rating and Valuation Apportion- 
ment Act, must do his utmost to work in conjunction with his neigh- 
bours in all schemes for marketing his products. In this connection 
he would like to draw attention to the result of the milk fight which 
took place in the autumn in Cheshire. By arranging for collective 
selling through a central agency the producers obtained from 2d. to 
3d. a gallon more than the previous year. 


WorRLD MARKETS, 


The Chairman reviewed in turn the condition of the principal 
markets of the world, and referring to wheat said the outstanding 
feature had been the large supplies throughout the world and the 
determined efforts of exporters to hold up prices. At first growers 
were able to keep prices at a high level, but after June the weight 
of supplies forced a steady decline, so that, although the quantities 
handled in Liverpool had been fully as large as ever, the business had 
been unprofitable. 

The Liverpool futures market had had a good flow of business, and 
trade appeared to be increasing, as millers and merchants at home and 
abroad realised more fully the facilities and advantages which were 
provided in respect of hedging and necessary speculation. In the 
milling trade there had been a moderate improvement. 


COTTON, 


The cotton trade had experienced another very bad year, more 
anxious, indeed, than any which had preceded it. This country had 
already lost much of its cheaper trade, and its once-vaunted safeguards 
of climate and skill were no longer invulnerable now that machinery 
could produce the qualities of the one and ignore the properties of 
the other. 

By the new treaty with China we had obtained most-favoured- 
nation terms for our goods as well as for our nationals. More active 
trade should result if our merchants would send representatives to 
China and interest the Chinese in our goods; the British position 
there had changed, and the Japanese and not ourselves were un- 
popular. Next to India, China was our largest customer. 

The difficulties of the trade had been immense. Bad finance in the 
immediate post-war years had operated, and a complete change of 
fashion in women’s clothing, brought about by the introduction of 
artificial silk, had served to accentuate the crisis. Now that the real 
facts were being faced it might be hoped that by skilful reconstruction 
and amalgamation Lancashire might again become prosperous. 


CoAL, 


Last year had been exceedingly difficult for the coal trade, which 
was still feeling the effects of the stoppage in 1926. Latterly there had 
been a more hopeful feeling, but much remained to be done to bring 
down the cost of production to a price that would compete with other 
countries. 
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One source for hopefulness was the reported success of the experi- 
ments with pulverised coal, both on land and sea, although on board 
ship there were still difficulties in the way of general use. Those 
who had tried pulverised coal spoke highly of it. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The outlook in our iron and steel trades was certainly more hopeful. 
Prices of British iron and steel were on a more competitive level with 
foreign material, and costs abroad tended to rise. 

British makers would benefit by the new railway rebates, and after 
October 1st next would have 75 per cent. of local rates remitted. 
At the present selling price British-made steel was now only 12°2 per 
cent. above pre-war figures, so that an increase of trade might be 
expected. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING, AND THE WooL TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 


were next reviewed by the Chairman, who said in the wool industry 
as in most other trades the year had been a disappointing one. At 
the beginning the world demand for raw material was active and 
prices advanced, but later a sharp fall in values caused substantial 
losses. Wool values were no longer dictated by users in this country, 
but by our foreign competitors whose labour and production costs 
were lower than ours. 


Future Not WitHout Hope. 


Mr, Holland-Martin continued: The recital of the course of trade 
in 1928 is gloomy reading. It could not be otherwise, for it has been 
a bad year, yet the future is not without hope. In these post-war 
years we have learnt much. First and foremost we have learnt that 
our post-war trade depression cannot be judged or dealt with on the 
lines of pre-war depressions, for the war has changed the world, 
and trade will not come back of itself even if we produce the best 
goods. The marketing of goods has been developed enormously by 
our rivals, and to sell abroad to-day the manufacturer needs to send 
out travellers equipped with a knowledge not only of the life of the 
country they are visiting, but also with the power to talk to the trader 
in his own language. It is most advisable, too, that those with 
authority in their firms should constantly visit the countries in which 
they market their goods. 

Our trade at the end of the war suffered because we were war-tired, 
with the result that when we suddenly discovered ourselves in a phase 
of booming trade we too early imagined that all was well. Again, 
we often sold our businesses because the offer made was tempting, 
and its acceptance seemed to be a way of obviating heavy taxation. 
But in doing so the business of the country was crippled. The price 
paid by the purchasers was too great for the necessary profits to be 
earned; insufficient sums, or none, were put aside to meet obsolescence 
and the provision of new machinery, and those who earned their daily 
living in the business could not but believe that if the figures on which 
the businesses were sold had been fair, the proportion given to their 
labour was too small. A wrong scale of values existed everywhere, 
and the great strike followed, with disastrous results to trade. Since 
then we have been trying to extricate ourselves from our troubles and 
now we seem to be winning through. 


INDIVIDUALISM Vv. CO-OPERATION. 


The old doctrine of individualism which characterised the nineteenth 
century is giving place to co-operation. This is-visible on all sides— 
witness the increasing tendency in all businesses to amalgamation, 
which is only co-operation in another form. 

Together with this marked tendency to amalgamation, we see the 

work of the Mond Conference fructifying in the determination of 
Masters and men to combine together to restore British industry, 
That the restoration should not be delayed is essential to the well- 
being of this country, and it can only be by whole-hearted co-operation 
of men and masters that our various industries, once more prosperous, 
can absorb that unemployed portion of our population now so large 
and so sectionalised. 
It is because this desire for co-operation is so widely felt and because 
1 many trades many concerns have had the dead wood of lost capital 
cut out of them that I venture to believe our trade will improve in 
1929, despite the brake that a coming General Election must apply. 

And if trade prospers all will participate in that revival, not labour 
only, not management only, but Capital as well, and to-day Capital 
1S No longer only in the hands of the wealthy, for small shareholders 
are daily increasing their holdings in those businesses which create 
and distribute goods, whether they be food, clothes, transport, or 
other things essential to the well-being of us all. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING 





WESTMINSTER BANK 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 
ADVANCES HIGHER BY {12,000,000. 


“ EXPANDING” CHEAP CREDIT AND TRADE 
REVIVAL: AN ECONOMIC THEORY CRITICISED. 


MR. R. HUGH TENNANT’S ADDRESS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Westminster Bank was held on 
Wednesday, at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant 
(the Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, commenting on the leading figures in the Balance 
Sheet, said that they had had one or two movements of note—an 
increase of fully £13,000,000 in ‘‘ Money Lodged,” and an expansion 
of £14,000,000 in Acceptances, Endorsements, and other engagements. 
During the past year the figures of their Money Lodged had been 
on the upgrade—an experience common to many of the British 
Banks. Their Advances stood at {149,100,000, an increase of some 
£12,000,000 compared with those of December, 1927. They welcomed 
the upward trend of their Loan business. Some considerable part of 
the expansion, as with their Deposits, might be of a more or less tem- 
porary character, and this feature had been well kept in mind. The 
profits for the year, at {2,148,408, showed a small but gratifying in- 
crease of £15,000. After allocation to the Bank Premises of £275,000, 
setting aside £200,000 to Contingency Account, and a similar amount 
necessary to the upbuilding of the Officers’ Pension Fund, there 
remained an amount adequate for a Dividend similar to that paid in 
1927, and a carry forward to the next account of £552,000, an increase 
of £17,000. 

He then referred to the Special Resolutions giving effect to the Board’s 
recommendations of a sub-division of the Bank’s {20 shares (£5 paid) 
into £4 shares ({1 paid), thus bringing about a broader distribution of 
the Capital, which would be in the interests of the Bank, and, therefore, 
of its Members. 





CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 


Alluding to the economic position of the Country and of the World 
at large, the Chairman said that the year had been disappointing in 
many respects, summed up in the fact that the ranks of the Unemployed 
had increased by 14-4 per cent. on the year. 

After alluding in detail to the conditions obtaining in the Coal, 
Iron and Steel, Engineering, Shipbuilding, Cotton and other basic 
Industries, he went on to observe that in his review, disappointment 
would seem to dominate, but that to write the year down as wholly 
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unprogressive would be a mistake, for it possessed certain outstanding 
features of a satisfactory nature, upon which he fully commented. 


SOME ECONOMIC THEORIES. 

There were three schools of thought. One would have us revolutionise 
the fiscal policy of this country; another would have us surrender 
private enterprise to the control of the State; yet another would 
have us experiment in the stimulation of industry by a more expansive 
credit policy. The theory of the last-named school was that by 
making credit cheaper and more abundant the banks could promote 
a trade revival. 

He was strongly opposed to any restriction of credit which could make 
it artificially difficult for trade and industry to develop as fast as 
economic circumstances permit. He need hardly say that if he were 
persuaded that a more expansive credit policy than that which was 
now being followed could really help to lift burdens from the backs 
of struggling industries, or reduce the volume of unemployment, 
he would eagerly work for the immediate adoption of such a policy. 
If it could be shown that the banks had been, or were, holding back 
a trade recovery, then let us mend our ways without delay. 

The theory that by broadening the basis of credit, and making it 
ampler and cheaper, they would stimulate demand and consequently 
production and employment, was exceedingly attractive at first glance. 
Put like so many apparently attractive propositions it did not improve 
on acquaintance. 

CRUX OF THE MATTER. 

Production could be stimulated by credit; but trade expansion 
is dependent on effective demand for the goods produced. Credit 
can help at the psychological moment; and those who controlled 
credit must always be ready and watching for the opportunity to help. 
But the initial impetus must come from the side of trade and industry. 

THE BANKER’s ROLE. 

It was the banker’s duty to serve the national interest; but in 
doing so he must be guided by the principles of sound banking practice, 
and from a purely banking standpoint the results of premature credit 
expansion were as undesirable as they were from the national. 

It was no part of a banker’s function to provide the “fixed” or 
long-term capital for industry. This must come from the accumulated 
savings of the community. One of the essential points to remember 
in approaching the credit controversy was that it was only with the 
provision of floating capital that the banks were primarily concerned. 
A second point was that credit expansion which ran ahead of economic 
expansion created an atmosphere of unreal optimism. 

In economic terms, the banker’s true goal was stability; and his 
primary duty was to secure that the flow of credit rose or fell in 
harmony with the volume of the nation’s productive activity. 

The Bank of England, however, was the target at which the arrows 
of the critics were mainly aimed. To our Central Bank was imputed 
the blame for the fact that the incipient trade improvement of the 
first quarter of 1928 failed to develop and continue. Punch, even, 
had gone so far as to publish a cartoon depicting the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street as standing still in the middle of the street and 
holding up the country’s traffic. The gravamen of the charge, stated 
in the simplest terms, was that when the Bank of England, in the early 
part of last year, was accumulating gold, the opportunity should have 
been taken to reduce Bank Rate and broaden the basis of credit. 
It was suggested that if this had been done the trade recovery of the 
early months would not have faded away as it did. On the contrary, 
had such a course been followed, we might now be faced with a Bank 
Rate at 5 per cent. or higher. 

Finally, he alluded to the problem of Unemployment, with a diagnosis 
of the trouble, and proceeded to urge concentration upon large-scale 
production and the attainment of that cheapness combined with 
quality which ultimately would win the markets of the world. The 
brightest point about 1928, perhaps, was that our industrial leaders 
had given clear evidence that these lessons had been learned. The 
campaign for Rationalisation was assuming important dimensions, 
and Great Britain was at last bringing herself up to concert pitch. 
He would conclude on a note of hope. Great Britain had live assets 
which had not changed in value, the inherent skill and vigour of our 
workers by hand and brain and the physical advantage of our geo- 
graphical position. If we utilised these assets to the full in an efficient 
and determined endeavour they would carry us through. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and the Special 
Resolutions embodying the sub-division of the shares agreed to. 


TRAINING CENTRE 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


° | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained im 
this College to become Teachers of yoy The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 

For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


ITY AND GUILDS SOUTH LONDON TECHNICAL ART 

School, 122 & 124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11, Additional Day Classes will be 

heid daily in the Modelling and Sculpture Section for male and female students, The 
school is one minute from Kennington Tube Station. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


| % JIS THE LARGEST x 
| INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
| IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



































TOMASI VARA EL RADY oR AHEM TIA EDAD ININAVRING. 


~~ 


When we have been looking over the book 
reviews or digging about in somebody’s 
library, when a man tells us about a book 
and insists on it, when we want one of the 
old books bound or something to pass the 
time, we think of our bookseller and are 
generally glad to go to him, 


John and Edward Bumpus Limited 
350 Oxford Street W 
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ART GALLERY 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a, Grafton Street, Bond 


Street, W.1. Water-colours and drawings by Frélaut, Signac, Maze, Marchand, 
Segonzac, etc. Exhibition open till February 9th. 10-5. Saturdays, ro-1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electrie 
Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gus. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “‘ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the onal soft, light, elastic native wool. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.66, Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. gd. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 

75s. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J.J 


. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. E 106, 
plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500. 1,000 POST FREE 
for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 

Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Cecil). 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— James StREET TweEp Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 




















High-class 
Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
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has been founded as a platform from which the clashing doctrines and views on all the 
burning questions of life 
——SOCIOLOGY, ETHICS, 
SCIENCE 
may be presented to you by competent and ardent promoters of these respective doctrines 
and views, thereby helping you to get at THE TRUTH in the questions at issue. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED SCHOOLS 

__ AND EDUCATIONAL 
OARD OF EDUCATION. rage a 


The Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M. Inspectors (Men), 
two of whom must be specially qualified for work in Secondary Schools. 

Applicants with qualifications in Classics, History or Modern 
Languages will be preferred. 

Ap lications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than mid-day on February 12th, 1929. Copies 
of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary and 
conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


—- = OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M. Inspectors (Women), 
one of whom should have special knowledge of Domestic Subjects 
and, if possible, general qualifications in Science. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than mid-day on February 12th, 1929. Copies 
of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary and 
conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


ee tvernsise OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of History 
tenable at Westfield College. Salary {1,000 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first poston February 19th, 
1929, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for Assistant Directorships of a Social 
Survey. Some training in Economics or allied subjects and some experience in 
organisation or research necessary. Salary {200 to £400, according to qualifications. 
Apply for particulars to the Professor of Social Science, University of Liverpool, under 
whose direction the Survey will be conducted. 
ENTLEMAN 35, educated, critical taste, personality, able business 
man, organised forcible writer, ex : testimonials, seeks opening. Write Box, 475, 
Tue New STATEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


NGLO GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 
Ten Research Scholarships will be available for the year 1929-30. 

Of these, eight will be for men—two tenable at MUNICH, one at 
FRANKFURT, one at KIEL, two at HAMBURG, two at present 
undetermined. 

The studentships for women will be tenable at BONN and 
BRESLAU. 

Each student will receive free maintenance (or an equivalent 
allowance) and free tuition. 

Candidates should be graduates of an English University and their 
applications should be sent to the Board through the Vice-Chancellor 
of their University ; or in the case of graduates of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, through the Head of their College. 

Applications must include a statement of the research work the 
— proposes to undertake and the University which he would 
prefer. 

APPLICATIONS MUST BE SUBMITTED NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 16TH, 1929. 























LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on SOVIET RUSSIAN PUBLIC 
FINANCE will be given (in English) by Dr. PAUL HAENSEL, M.A., 
LL.D. (formerly Professor of Public Finance in the University of 
foscow), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11th and 13th at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. Allyn A. Young, .Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University. 

The remaining Lectures of the Course on THE AFTER EFFECTS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ON BRITISH POLICY 
will be given by Prof. REGINALD COUPLAND, C.I.E. (Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 14th, 21st and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


OocETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 


Road Sunday. Febru “ e ” 
’ : ary 3rd, at 6.30 “‘The Sacraments of a Quaker. Speaker, 
A. Barratt Brown, M.A. (Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford). 


THE POETRY LOVERS FELLOWSHIP. 
(London Group). 














Pror, REGINALD HEWITT on “The Eighteen-Nineties” at the 
Royal Chapel of the Savoy, Strand, W.C.1, on Monday, 


February 11th, at 6 p.m. 








Ce ste EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition te 
girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st Exami- 


uly, 1929. Last day of entry, 2 March. 
nation early in May. os iy _— 


Apply to the Head 


ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
i by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council : 

istress : B. M. BAKER, B.A. 


Headmis : 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a position on high ground, close to 
country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
} ag enon School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
ECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 
taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep STEE.e. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years- 
Montessori De ent for Boys and Girls, 3 to g years. Good education 

on natural lines. ew Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allo 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. 





J. Opery Symes, EsoQ., m.pv. 
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Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old unds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Surrey. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 














intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The will be pre; 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for ad d work in Music or Art. Fees, 


inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is deligh' 
grounds of 15 acres. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. Boarding 

Houses provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; — diet. Montessori 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, 
M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, unfurnished, comfortable old farmhouse in very quiet and 
beautiful surroundings, 3 miles from Rye. 9 rooms, m bathroom and sani- 

tation.— Buchanan, Iden, Sussex. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948, 
CORNWALL. Furnished house to let for spring and summer. 

Merryn, 


© Close to sea. Long or short let. Mrs. Joseph Clayton, Trescore, St. 
Padstow, Cornwall. 


IOLIN student requires bed-sitting room, preferably top floor, 
Finchley Road district. Terms moderate, no objection practising.—Mavis Bacca, 
St. Mary’s Convent, Englands Lane, N.W. 3. 
ANTED two sunny unfurnished rooms in private house, not on 
main road, by man (doctor’s son). Please state lowest terms, to include . 
bath, breakfast and dinner if available. W.1, N.W.1, or near.—Box 474, 
Tue New SratEsMan, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 
LFRISTON, or within 25 miles of Eastbourne. Wanted furnished 
house, July, August, September. Indoor sanitation, bathroom, five bedrooms 
minimum, large sitting-room. Garage. Tennis court.—Write Miss Hare, 44 Ladbroke Grove, 
London, W. 11. 
URNISHED or unfurnished, single, very large, beautiful sunny 


first-floor room in cultured home. Attendance and breakfast optional.—zg Belsize 
Avenue, N.W. 3. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
. All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed, 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


. Gerrard’s Cross 
ly situated in its own 
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A Gallery of Cartoons 
by 


LOW! 


i ee small reproductions which appear round this page, being 

reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room. for insiicutions. &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 
Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each additional picture, 3d. 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d. 


LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

2 Mr. RAMSAY 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr.Winston CHURCHILL 
MACDONALD 9 Mr.ST. LOESTRACHEY 15Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 10SIR AUSTEN 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 

4LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN }7 THE LORD CHIEF 

5Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD~_ 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 

6SIRW. JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS.3 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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